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The Fleetline De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan 






Everything, including 


its styling, says it's 









































the most Leautiful BU W of « all/ 


Pcwevaourty Look at it from any 


smart Dyna-Cool grille to its graceful 


point of view—from its 


rear deck, and from its smoothly rounded 
top to its trim extra-low pressure tires 
—and you'll kvow that this thrilling new 
Chevrolet for ’49 is the most beautiful 
buy of all! 

But it’s far more than the most beau- 
tiful buy for styling, important as this is 
to all owners. One turn at the wheel will 
tell you it’s the most beautiful buy for 
driving ease. One ride will convince you 


it’s the most beautiful buy for traveling 


comfort. And one trip will prove it’s the 
most beautiful buy for performance and 
dependability—thanks to a world’s 
champion Valve-in-Head engine which 
is exclusive to Chevrolet in its price 
range. 

Yes, everything including its styling 
says this new Chevrolet is the most beau- 
tiful buy of all... because it alone brings 
you al] these advantages of highest- 
priced cars at the /owest prices and with 
such outstanding economy of operation 
and upkeep . . . because it alone is FIRST 
FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

















The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Styling — 
A long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow- 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling 
color harmonies! Tasteful use, 
instead of over-use, of gleaming chrome!— 
all these combine to make the new Chev- 
rolet the beauty-leader among today’s cars, 





Moreover, it’s uniformly beautiful from 
every angle, for it has the world’s fines 
body— Body by Fisher—exclusive to Chev- 
rolet in its field. 


The Most Beautiful BUY for Driving and 
Riding Ease—New Center-Point Design, 
including Qenter- Point 
Steering—Lower Center 
of Gravity—Center-Point 
Seating and Center- 
Point Rear Suspens‘on 
brings you an extraordi- 
nary new degree of driv- 
ing and riding ease and 
is also exclusive to Chev- 
rolet in its field. 













The Most Beautiful 

BUY for Safety. Here's five- 
fold safety protection found in no 
other low-priced car: (1) New Certi- 
Safe Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Extra-Strong 
Fisher Unisteel Body Construction; (3) 
New Panoramic Visibility; (4) Safety Plate 
Glass in windshield and all windows; and (5) 
the extra-safe Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 


















The Most 
Beautiful 
BUY for Com- 
fort—Yes, here’s 
all the comfort of 
your favorite easy chair 
at home . . . with plenty 
of room to relax in the Super-Size interior 
. and with the advanced heating* and 
ventilating system of a ‘‘car that breathes.” 


(*Heater and defroster units optional at extra 
cost) 










The Most Beautiful 

BUY for Performance 

with Economy—Valwve-in 

Head is far ahead in all- 

round performance, endur- 

ance, dependability and econ- 

omy; and only Chevrolet brings 

you a world’s champion Valve-in-Head 
engine at lowest cost. 










The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Roominess 
—Featuring extra- 
wide ‘*Five-Foot 
Seats’. . . and an 
almost unbelievable amount of luggage space. 











YEARS 
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SIDE LINES 


THE RENEWAL ROUTINE 


As. IN Most businesses, the general 
public is usually interested in only one 
aspect of publishing: the final product, 
the magazine itself. But behind-the- 
scenes operations of the business can 
be interesting too. Take renewals, for 
instance. To the average reader this is 
merely a matter of receiving a notice 
that his subscription is about to expire. 
Whereupon he simply picks up his 
ball-point pen, climbs in the bathtub, 
and writes out a check (sometimes, 
alas, he’s suddenly smitten with writer’s 
cramp; result: no check, and appro- 
priate crepe-draping ceremonies in the 
circulation department), 

The other end of-the operation isn’t 
quite so simple, however. Here’s a 
brief break-down of what happens: 

First, each subscriber's name, ad- 
dress, order number, and date of ex- 
piration are embossed on a zinc metal 
stencil. These are arranged geographi- 
cally in steel filing cabinets, in accord- 
ance with mailing schedules set up fo 
facilitate post office handling. 


" Unlike New York City “moving day,” 

when everyone wanting to move does 
so on October 1 (until apartments be- 
came scarce, at any rate), renewal day 
can come any time—and does. This 
means that Forses file girls must 
thumb through our entire subscription 
list every few weeks and segregate those 
coming up for renewal—no soft snap 
with a list running to well over 100,000 
names. 

Next step in the chain is the address- 
ing of a series of renewal notices. The 
first notice is mailed well in advance of 
the expiration date, to insure uninter- 
rupted service. All it consists of is a 
simple reminder that the subscription is 
due for renewal, and, of course, a re- 
newal card. From 40 to 60% of those 
who renew come through with their 
checks on just this one notice. 

Others need a bit more prompting, 
but our circulation manager is a 
prompter from ‘way back. With the 
laggards, then, he follows up for a few 
weeks with a series of friendly—and 
persuasive—letters, winding up with a 
“so long, dear friend, we'll have to 
part” lament. This usually brings in the 
stragglers. 

Sometimes, of course, there’s no re- 
sponse even to this final appeal. Where- 
upon we hang our heads in sorrow, 
sadly consign another name to our 
“Case of the Lost Subscriber” file. 





























Don’t worry, Scotty 
... supper is in friendly hands 


Dog: Arf! Arf!...am 1 hungry! ? Wish the 
Missus would get off the phone and on 
with cooking supper! 


Unseen Friend: Take it easy “Scotty,” every- 
thing's under control...and supper’s al- 
most ready. 


Dog: Hey, who are you? 


Unseen Friend: I’m “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Nickel. I’m in those Nickel Chromium 
heating coils...and that friendly red glow 
you see is from their protective covering 
of Inconel, another Nickel alloy. 





Dog: Well what are you doing there? 


Unseen Friend: I’m helping supply quick, 
clean heat, with no fuss . . . heat that seals 
flavors in fast. And I'll be around a long, 
long time. 

Dog: Okay... okay..."Friend”...s0 you're 
ut home on the range. But what have you 
done with that beautiful roast? 


Unseen Friend: Now take it easy! I’m cook- 
ing it to a turn in this big, fast electric 
oven...storing up all those luscious juices. 


Dog: Woof! I’m drooling at the jowls... 
shut it off, will you “Friend”? 


Unseen Friend: All right! In a few seconds 
the electric oven timer will signal my little 
Nickel alloy springs in the automatic heat 
control to shut things off . . . and dinner 
will be ready! Cooked for pennies, too, 
because electric cooking costs so little! 


Dog: Hoot, Mon! Now you're appealing to 
my finer “Scotty” feelin’s. Looks like 
you're going to make a real hit around 
here. 


Unseen Friend: I’m doing that already. I’m 
in your family’s electric toaster, waffle 
iron, and coffee maker. I’m in the Monel 
water heater tank . . . and plenty of other 
places. But I’m the “Unseen” metal, that’s 
usually combined with other metals to 
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help them do special jobs. 


Dog: Okay ...I1 get it...so that’s why peo- 
ble call you their “Unseen Friend.” 


* * 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Cooking Electrically” 
Gives cooking -time-and- 
temperature tables for all 
kinds of foods ... flavor- 
Saving secrets...work-sav- 
ing bints. Tells why elec- 
tric cooking is fast, cheap, 
easy. For your booklet send a 
post card to Dept. 127 y, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 






EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


at, Nickel 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co, ...Your Unseen Friend 


Forbes 
















| by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Most Congressmen think President Truman is merely reflecting his customary penchant 
for stubbornness when he continues to insist that his program of inflation controls 
is just as badly needed now as it ever was. Capitol Hill opinion even among Administra- 
tion Democrats is veering toward belief that it is no longer even good politics to 
favor such things as price control and rationing. 





There never was much chance that the 8lst Congress would travel far along path 
of stringent economic controls. Now it looks as if Congress may not even pay lip 
service to most Truman economic plans. There simply is no enthusiasm for tackling job 
of hauling down inflation's kite at a time when it appears to be blowing down of its 
own accord. 


If Congress is right and inflation does not reassert itself as a major problem, 
Truman can still tell his backers he tried his best to redeem his pledges. If 
events should prove Congress wrong, Truman can scream "I told you so" and renew his 
demands for legislative action. 


BUSINESS PROBES=-Record number of investigations involving many industries is being 
planned by Congress. Rundown of some of the more important inguiries in progress or 
already scheduled: 








1. Life Insurance--Probe by 5-man subcommittee of Senate Judiciary Committee; 
stress to be placed on possible conflict between insurance business and anti-trust 
laws. 


2. Monopoly=--House Judiciary Committee plans a lengthy and comprehensive study of 
whole monopoly situation; first effort will be to codify over 100 anti-trust 
Statutes into a few laws; specific problems due to be investigated include 
basing point prices and possible repeal of Miller-Tydings fair trade act. 


3. Airlines--Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, headed by Sen. Ed Johnson, 
wants to delve into financing angle, including mail subsidies. 


4. Communications<--Another in long list of inquiries planned by Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, with Sens. McFarland and Tobey anxious to delve into all 
current problems in radio, telegraph, and telephone industries. 


5. Transportation=<-Scope includes all domestic land and water carriers plus 
Separate probe of United States “merchant marine; bi both also on schedule of Senate 
Interstate | Commerce Committee. 





SNYDER FORECAST~-Treasury Secretary Snyder is still optimistic over business out- 
look. He thinks recent shakedown has been “helpful and healthy," that there is no 
reason for business men to get “panicky" since "stabilization is progressing in an 
orderly fashion.* Snyder thinks netion may be heading into final stage of post-war 
renter at Jr ices. 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 
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PRICES A continuing downward drift, rather than a sharp reduction, is the outlook for 

prices, according to the nation's purchasing agents. The correct timing 
of price adjustments promises to become the business man's major consideration. .. . Bot” 
Signs of the times: return of normal cash discounts, appearance of broader quantity @ in t) 
discounts, better quality and service, exit of one-way escalator clauses, and a ° 





et 

trend toward price-decline protection on contracts. Significantly, no- commodity is sae 
reported in critically short supply. . .. While predominant opinion is that prices fram 
will be reduced by efficient management to maintain volume, the National Association by c 
of Purchasing Agents also notes an inclination on the part of many "to hold prices cone 
for some time before reducing." ina 
it i 

REAL ESTATE "Homes" for business and industry are still hard to find in most cities. reta 
Realtors report that shop and office rentals have a "rising trend," good 


though they look for stabilization in the larger cities. Despite wartime expansion 
of industrial facilities, good industrial space is still hard to find in two-thirds AVIA 
of cities recently polled. .. . IS home construction returning to pre-war pattern? ee 
2 Reports from lumber and building material dealers indicate this may be the case-- shak 
about 75% of the houses built last year were valued under $7,500. Pre-war average: 


. Je 


plac 

about 85% valued under $7,000. gram 
year 

SAVINGS Americans, apparently, are still saving money at a breakneck pace. Accord- orde 


ing to savings and loan associations, net inflow of funds from the public tigh 
during January and February, both normally low months seasonally speaking, were at whic 
very high levels. Reason, say some observers: the drop in living costs, plus revival 


amou 
of the traditional "family planning for the future." 
TELE 
FOOD Grocery manufacturers expect a good year. Sales for the first two months of 
the year equalled, in both tonnage and dollar figures, results for the com- busi 
parable 1948 period. However, though the immediate outlook appears favorable, they the 


are worrying about the rising cost of production and distribution, which has brought ever 
net profits to an all-time low of about 3 cents per dollar of sales. Portent: many 


retailers have doubts as to their ability to maintain dollar volume in the face of ~ bus: 
lower prices. 
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INVENTORIES General buying policy of industry today is to reduce and hold to minimus pros 

| operating requirements. Therefore, purchases are made on a short-range in 1 
basis, should stay that way, say buyers, until prices stabilize or supplies tighten. B cow 


— 
STEEL Though stepping along at a record rate productionwise, observers feel the FIN. 
industry will experience a slackening demand by mid-year as huge shipments 








of steel slake the urgent thirst of customers. Signs of this long-awaited development sav 
multiply as notices of cut-backs crop up, premium prices drop off, and more steel bon 
deliveries are shunted off to the automotive industry. —@ wor 
 @ the 

AUTOMOBILES Going into high for spring output, producers anxiously sean sales reports @ iss 
for an inkling as to what the consumer intends to do. Speculation as | com 

to possible competitive price cutting revolves about two factors: how long motorists — her 
will go along with current prices, amd the outcome of labor negotiations. With ¥ cre 
buying interest now centering on lowest-priced models, most manufacturers, if necessary, @ sut 
can switch production emphasis to their less expensive makes. .. « Returns for — bot 
: con 











February's new passenger car registrations 
indicate that final figures will be 
smallest since mid-1948. But foreign car 
registrations in January and February 
are running nearly three times higher 
than for comparable months last year. 
































CLOTHING Retailers’ buying policies are 
giving garment makers a bad 
time these days. Virtually accusing them 
of “abdicating" their proper function 

in the economy, they charge merchants 

are too preoccupied with price to the 
exclusion of other factors, fear that this 
frame of mind will be adopted too heartily 
by consumers with detriment to all 
concerned. Retailers’ comeback: we're 
in a buyer's market, and in such a market 
it is neither the manufacturer nor the 
retailer who makes the prices at which 
goods will sell--but the public. 













































































AVIATION Aircraft manufacturers, having 
completed their post-war 
shakedown, expect 1949 to reflect orders 
placed under last year's defense pro- 
gram. Though hoping for a profitable 

year, they always face the threat that 
order backlogs will be endangered by 
tighter government budget requirements, 
which could easily lop off a sizable 
amount of unfilled orders. 







































TELEVISION Enthusiasts confidently ex- 
pect that the amount of 
business generated by video will reach 
the billion-dollar mark this year. They 
even foresee this medium soon rivalling 
mail order catalogs for phone and mail 
business. . - »« Amount advertisers 

will spend on television this year is 
estimated at $25 million. Market their 
programs will reach: 12% of the families 
in television service areas all over the 
country. 




















FINANCE To buy or not to buy corporate 
bonds is a big problem to 
Savings bankers. As some point out, such 
bonds, if of top quality, don't yield 
more than one-half of one percent above 
the yield of the longest-term government 
issue. It's felt that this is not adequate 
compensation for the disadvantages in- 
herent in such issues. Reasons: combining 
credit risk with long maturity, they 
Subject the purchaser to "the vicissitudes 
both of the industry and of the particular 
company." 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued form page 5) 


SUPREME COURT SWING?--Corporation and gov- 
ment lawyers agree that if there is any 
trend demonstrated by recent Supreme 
Court decisions, it is on the conservative 
Side. Next 60 days should either con- 
firm this indication or refute it. On 
court's docket for this session are 
about 20 key cases, outcome of which 
will exert vast influence over business 
decisions for years to come. 

Reason for suspicion business may 
not be on losing end of so many 5-to-4 
decisions is that high court's 3 "swing 
men"=-Justices Vinson, Reed, and Burton-- 
seem to be turning more often to right - 
than to left. Close observers catalog 
Justices Douglas, Murphy, Black, and 
Rutledge as "liberals" who are usually 
anti-business, pro-labor, and pro- 
government. Justice Jackson and Frank- 
furter are consideread "conservatives." 














EXCISE TAXES--Congressional clamor for 
reduction or repeal of wartime excise 
taxes keeps getting louder but odds are 
Still against action this year. Most 

of agitation comes from House Republicans, 
who have adopted a party policy favoring 
excise cutbacks. Their case is weakened 
by fact GOP controlled last Congress, 
which did not touch excise rates. 

House Ways & Means Committee must 
originate all tax legislation, and its 
crowded calendar won't even permit 
excise cuts to be considered before June. 
Treasury opposes any excise cuts unless 
other taxes are raised to compensate for 
lost revenue. 














INDUSTRIAL RESERVE--Munitions Board 
numbers 236 manufacturing plants as now 
maintained by U.S. as a security measure, 
with only a handful due to be released 
for civilian use. About 500 other 
World War II factories have been sold or 
leased and are still making war goods, 
and about 150 others built with federal 
funds are being held in military reserve. 
Industrial reserve is regarded as a 
nucleus with which to make a beginning 
on output of war goods if need ever 
arises again. Plants in reserve fall in 
15 categories, but half of value of all 
retained facilities is invested in 
fields of aircraft, explosives and 
ammunition loading, and shipbuilding. 
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There Are 9 Plants Now Available 
In the Midwest's Best Industrial Area 


@ You can have immediate possession of several desirable 
factory buildings available in Iowa. Enjoy the profit advan- 
tages of a central location in the rich Midwest market. 
Available plants range up to 260,000 sq. ft. They are located 
in cities and towns throughout the State. Some of these 
factories are on important railways in a state recognized for 
its vast transportation facilities and adequate power supply. 
Your employees will enjoy gracious living in Iowa and addi- 
tional workers are readily available . . . lowans whose back- 
ground trains them to be resourceful and ambitious. 

Your inquiries are invited regarding your requirements. 
Write, wire or phone today for full information. Iowa, the 
state of sympathetic government, affords outstanding oppor- 
tunities in your expansion program. 


ROR eget 










free now and see how you can 
bring your plant te Al Address 797 Central 








upon request. 
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TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Real Estate recession, if not halted ree. 
so soon, will develop into depres. 
sion. 


Does an oil war loom? 


America’s biggest boss: John L. Lewis. 
His latest: N.Y.C. taxi strike. 


To Washington: Avoid additional texes, 


ERP: Europe Recovering Pro- 
nouncedly. 


Defense Secretary Johnson has made 
a most promising start. 


Expect drastic weeding out of “brass.” 


State sales taxes absorbed fully $1,500, 
000,000 last year. Whew! 


Prediction: Many rents will be raised. 
Most common stocks remain uninflated 
Increase sales efforts! 

Hard metals are becoming softer. 
Latest rail coaches are luxurious. Good! 


Few share Truman’s fear of further in- 
flation. 


1949 profits won't equal 1948's. 


Russia finds the cold war is getting un- 
comfortably hot. 


New capital still lags. 


One undeveloped potential source: 
highly-paid workers. 


Taft is America’s hardest-working Sen- 
ator. 


Consumers rush for real bargains. 
Ford's price cuts are encouraging. 


Highest-priced cars are in lowest de 
mand. 


Expect reductions in very many things. 
Outlook for sea travel is okay. 


Money rates are likely to continue mo- 
tionless. 


Trailer industry is trailing. 


Don't become panicky over unempley- 
ment prospects. 


Forbes 
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READERS SAY 


FIDDLESTICKS! 


The one-line editorial, “Filibuster? Fid- 
dlesticks! Undemocratic.” in your “Two- 
Line” Editorials [March 15] lacks realism. 

The Senate filibuster, far from being 
undemocratic, did more for the preserva- 
tion of democratic processes than could 
possibly be accomplished if the issue over 
which the filibuster was concerned were 
| to be abandoned to meet the demands of 
the Truman administration. 

The one-line editorial at the top of the 
same column, “Congress is our only hope,” 
is the key to the whole difficulty. This is 
driven home by the second editorial in the 
same column, “Truman, unrestrained, 
would scurry the country into bankruptcy. 
And worse.” 

The Truman Civil- Rights program is 
not what it is dressed up on the surface 
to be by Democratic, and some Republi- 
can, politicians. It is nothing but a filthy 
political trick to gain votes, and I know 
of nothing but a filibuster that can beat 
it. 

“Filibuster? Fiddlesticks! Undemocrat- 
ic.” Fiddlesticks|—A. P. Stretton, Cliffside, 
N.C. 


INVESTORS SELFISH? 


Regarding your editorial, “Investors, 
Fight for Your Rights!” [March 1]: That’s 
exactly what they are doing. They are 
standing for their own profits and the in- 
vestments they are interested in. If any 
law steps on their toes, they cry “Social- 
ism.” But if that same law promises them 
a profit, they support it. The doctors are 
incensed over “socialized. medicine,” but 
I never heard a chirp from any doctor 
when it came to rent control. 

The manufacturers® squeal “Commun- 
ism” and “double taxation” over laws that 
hit their profits. But when public hous- 
ing is proposed they are quite for it, be- 
cause it promises them a profit. Now, pub- 
lic housing is as socialistic as any measure 
ever introduced in Congress, but the in- 
vestor doesn’t give a darn as long as such 
measures do not interfere with his own pet 
investment. 

If capitalism ever succumbs to the tyr- 
auny threatening from Russia, it will not 
be because the Russian cause is better, 
but because of the selfishness of the in- 
vestor who could not see beyond his own 
nose.—Erwin Corpes, Memphis, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 


From some articles I have read in your 
magazine, I take it you are interested in 
helping people start new businesses with 
suggestions. Here is one: 

More and more people are getting old, 
and as they age their arteries become hard- 
er. Then their blood pressure goes up and 
they have symptoms. The doctor, among 
other things, tells them to go on a salt- 
free diet. There does not seem to be a 
restaurant in the city that furnishes salt- 
free food. Every vegetable and everything 
else that is cooked has salt in it. A salt- 
free restaurant would be a Godsend. It 
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may not be quite as tasty, but that would 
not matter to the sufferer looking for salt- 
free food who does not eat at home.—M. 
Van VECHTEN, New York, N. Y. 


NEED FOR “THOUGHTS” 


I have been a regular subscriber for 
many years and enjoy Forses increasingly 
from month to month, including your 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life,” not- 
withstanding the criticism of it by sub- 
scriber Stephen T. Clark [March 15]. 

“Thoughts on the Business of Life” pro- 
vides a refreshing and inspiring respite 


from the daily “humdrum” of business 


_ cares and perplexities. It is a relaxing and 


uplifting diversion from present-day com- 
plexities and problems business presents. 
The general trend is to be drawn away into 
the mire of materialism which has almost 
spelled a curse today in American busi- 
ness and political affairs, which has given 
rise to the popular claim that there is no 
“soul” in business. If we are ever to re- 
turn to a place of mutual trust and faith 
among men, there must take place a spir- 
itual renaissance. This gives one a truer 
sense of values and a finer appreciation of 
the things that matter most in real living. 
“Men cannot live on bread alone.”—FReEpD- 
ERICK B. Wirttick, Wittick Sales Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 








Grip means everything under the top 


That’s true under the “big top’”—and 
just as true under the glass-smooth top 
of a modern kitchen range. The big 
difference is that the circus act stakes 
everything on twenty fingers that can 
slip, while millions of can’t-slip metal 
fingers safeguard the life of range, wash- 
ing machine tub or refrigerator finish. 

These millions of microscopic fingers 
are developed in the process of fusing 
porcelain enamel to ARmco Enameling 
Iron under tremendous heat. They hold 
the hard, glossy finish in a lifetime bond. 

Perfecting this special metal base for 
fine porcelain enameling was another 
achievement of Armco Research. This 
iron has long been the most widely used 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


The familiar ARMCO triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 
manufacturers make more attractive, more useful," longer-lasting products. 


sheet metal for hundreds of porcelain 
enameled products. Enamelers prefer 
Armco Enameling Iron, not only be- 
cause it cuts rejects and gives them 
more uniformly excellent products, but 
because it is so well known to the public 
and creates ready sales acceptance. 
Enameling iron is only one of the 
many extra-quality grades developed by 
Armco to help manufacturers make bet- 
ter and more salable products. When 
buyers sce the famous Armco triangle 
on products, they know the steel has 
been chosen to give them longer serv- 
ice and greater value. Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, Middletown, Ohio. Export: 
The Armco International Corporation. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


HUMANENESS, SENTIMENT, IN BUSINESS 


What was recently written here regarding sentiment in 
business has aroused widespread interest. Different busi- 
ness men have different views: some against, some for. 
For half a century I have remained convinced that any 
man bereft of sentiment is bereft of humaneness. Many, 
many years ago I was introduced to a California audience 
by an indulgent chairman as a “humanizer of business,” 
quoting Charles M. Schwab. That was the most satisfying 
compliment ever paid me—whether justified or not—be- 
cause Forbes was not founded for mercenary reasons, but 
for the primary purpose of encouraging understanding and 
humaneness in the whole world of business. 

Fowler McCormick, chairman of International Harvester 
Co., who for years devoted most of his time to philosophy 
before circumstances induced him to shoulder industrial 
harness, thus defines his attitude: 


“Dear B. C.: 

“I am impelled to write you because of a brief editorial 
I noticed in your last issue. 

“It appears that some business man wrote you to say 
that your magazine was too sentimental. 

“I can recall that long before I was in business myself, 
I was struck with the humanity of your views and one 
of the greatest things that you have done is not to have 
lost that note over the years. 

“I quite agree that sentimentality is out of place in 
business or anywhere else, but, on the other hand, I shall 
always contend that true sentiment should have a place in 
business as in every other part of life. 

“True, business has to deal with facts and concrete 
reality; but to my mind the thing that has been more wrong 
with business than anything else, and the thing, together 
with the growth in size of business institutions, which has 
given rise to government regulation, extreme forms of un- 
ionism and social legislation, is the degree to which senti- 
ment has been lacking in business. By sentiment in this 
sense I mean a warm regard for the feelings and rights of 
other people and groups.” 


Mr. McCormick’s logic impresses me as irrefutable. 


LOWERED STOCK MARGIN WISE 


When the Federal Reserve Board raised the margin 
requirement to 75% on stock purchases in 1945, this writer 
immediately condemned the ruling as “discriminatory 
against the small investor, against brokers and against the 
people generally; a 50% margin rule should be maintained 
on securities above $10, and no margin dealings in secur- 
ities of lesser value.” On the recommendation of this writer, 
many investors wrote to Governor Marriner Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board, protesting. He responded by airily 


telling me, in effect, that I was talking through my hat. 
Later, the full purchase price, 100%, was demanded. 

The lowering of the recent 75% to 50% is wise, timely, 
should do at least something to stimulate stock markets to 
creep from the depths of the doldrums. Washington will 
have to do other things, however, before really healthy 
conditions can develop in our capital markets. Equity shares 
have long been unsalable in remotely adequate quantity. 
Savers have distrusted, still distrust, the Democratic Admin- 
istration’s attitude. And with reason. 

* 


Adversity spurs the able. Y 


x 


ONE HELPFUL BILL 


One bill which should do much to encourage investors, 
encourage the resumption of the flow of savings into secur- 
ities, has been introduced by Congressman Fred L. Craw- 
ford. This measure, originated by the Investors League, 
would eliminate double taxation of corporate dividends, by 
simply striking out the word “dividends” from Section 22 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code, which enumerates the 
various kinds of taxable gross income. 

The Bill was referred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Our readers are urged to write to Robert L.: 
Doughton, Chairman of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C., endors- 
ing enactment of this urgently-needed legislation (Bill No. 
H.R. 3627). 

* 


Be objective. 
+. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD REPRESENT ALL 


President Roosevelt broke with John L. Lewis, or vice 
versa, because the Chief Executive would not obey all the 
behests of the dictatorial mine workers’ leader, who felt that 
he personally had re-elected Roosevelt. President Truman 
is now being subjected to pressure by other labor leaders 
who flatter themselves that they were mainly responsible 
for his re-election. They aspire to dictate to him. 

How subservient certain politicians are to the commands 
of organized labor is illustrated afresh by the brazen attempt 
by Representative Lesinski, Chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee, to force repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and to 
substitute therefor practically the old Wagner Act without 
giving representatives the time-honored right to submit 
from the floor amendments from anyone except members 
of the Lesinski committee. The New York Times aptly 
comments editorially: 


Mr. Lesinski, we suggest, is proposing his gag rule in the 
wrong forum. He ought to be offering this proposal in the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., which meets meekly at infre- 
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00 this remarkable 
lastrament ta action f 


1. HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL FIRMS, 
including leading steel, locomotive, truck, 
automobile, aircraft, tool, instrument man- 
ufacturers and others, are profiting from 
this unique service. Above shows use on 
Open Hearth Steel furnace. 


2. IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION INCREASES 
are realized by many firms through the con- 
trol of furnace atmospheres. The instru- 
ment registers quickly and accurately both 
excess oxygen and unburned fuel being 
wasted. Picture above shows Industrial 
Heat Prover in use on furnace of an indus- 
trial boiler. 
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Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover— Measures the pgm tne neat cenit 
Combustion Efficiency of Any Furnace Using Any Type of Fuel Picture above shows the Heat Prover in 
use on a large 4 cycle Diesel. This remark- 

oT able instrument tells you quickly, accu- 

rately and continuously what percentage 

of the fuel entering the combustion cham- 


FREE...This H elpful New Booklet COMPLETE ber is converted to productive energy. 


be ; : INFORMATION 

Cities Service Oil Company a = about the Cities Service Heat Prover—how 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 359, New York 5, N.Y. i it works, its many applications, its record 
Please send me without obligation your new book- ; of performance ™ is contai ned in a new 
let entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” booklet entitled “Combustion Control for 


Industry.” Write for your free copy today. 
Use coupon at ieft. 
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quent intervals to “ratify” what the gentlemen in the Kremlin 
have long since done. This is the way things are managed in 
Russia. It is not the way we are accustomed to seeing things 
managed in the United States. 


Instead of supinely submitting to the dictation of any 
one segment, the President of the United States should 
always weigh most seriously the interests and well-being of 
all the American people. President Truman should realize 
that he is President of all the people, not the lap-dog of 
one or two powerful unions. After all, America consists of 
many groups and varieties of people. It is his bounden duty 
to insist on fair play for all. 

Happily, Congress thus far has exhibited some sense of 
balance, and has not obsequiously jumped through union 
hoops at the crack of labor leaders’ (or Truman’s) pistols. 

* 


Accept favors only from those you favor. 
* 


PUSH HOOVER REFORMS 


Most gratifying is the news that a comprehensive, non- 
partisan organization of prominent people from all parts of 
the nation has been brought into being to campaign vigor- 


ously, persistently, to bring about enactment of many of the _ 
‘ invaluable reforms in the federal government drawn up 


by the Hoover Commission, reforms which could save tax- 
payers billions of dollars and, at the same time, greatly 
improve the functioning of our vastly complicated, cum- 
bersome governmental machinery. The able Robert John- 
son, now president of Temple University, and a formerly 
capable, successful business man, has undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of heading this -patriotic committee of approx- 
imately 700 members. 

No business cries half as loudly for thoroughgoing re- 
organization as the ‘American government—described as 
“the biggest business on earth.” 

Our only living ex-President has again earned the grati- 
tude of us all. 

* 
“Back talk” rarely sends a man ahead. 


* . 


TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 


One Federal bureaucrat, J. Monroe Johnson, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, trots out the recom- 
mendation that taxpayers be forced to supply a billion 
dollars to construct 550,000 railway freight cars in the next 
2% years. Instead of indulging in the expanding of govern- 
ment expenditures in every conceivable way, the crying 
need is for Washington to effect economies. The Hoover 
reports have driven home what every intelligent citizen 
knew—that bureaucracy has run absurdly and most expan- 
sively wild. 

The Transportation Association of America, in a compre- 
hensive educational effort to warn against further and fur- 
ther governmental encroachment upon American enterprise 
and freedom, narrates some of the things which have hap- 
pened in Britain under the Socialistic Labor Government: 

One Board tells you what to eat, another decides your clothing 
allowance, a third decides if you can drive a car and ‘where, 
still another rules on who can kill a pig—there are 25,000 such 
rules governing Britain’s personal affairs. 

The government buys a wig for a baldheaded man and gives 
him $10 a year to keep it clean. 


FORBES TO RATE ANNUAL REPORTS 


For more than three decades Forses has stressed the 
importance of improving corporate Annual Reports. Articles 
have deyeloped the “how to” and “why” for giving top 
attention to this vital part of every company’s public 
relations. 

With this issue, on page 33, we launch a new service 
that will carry through, in a consistent way, this publica- 
tion’s pioneering efforts to induce managements to issue 
better Annual Reports. We will publish a scorecard, with 
percentage rating, aud a brief commentary on various com- 
pany reports. Our editors have been hard at work setting 
up standards for judgment, figuring out what weight to 
give a multitude of factors, what values to stress, etc. 

Our purpose is simple—to stress in terms of specific in- 
stances how much—or how little—various Annual Reports 
contribute to helping an organization with its stockholders, 
its employees, and the general public. In toto, these once- 
yearly “public appearances” of all great American com- 
panies can do much to promote wider understanding and 
appreciation of the free enterprise system. , 

Forbes hopes this new service feature will stimulate stil] 
greater management interest in this important activity. 

—MALCOLM Forszs. 





On the other hand, it fines a dairy farmer 30 pounds for 
permitting a lad to work over a bank holiday. 

And if you sell an onion smaller than 1% inches in diameter, 
you are liable to fine or imprisonment. 

A man neglected to get a license to lay a garden pavement, 
but escaped punishment because a government official told him 
no license was needed—ne had laid the cement with a watering 
can instead of a trowel. 

But when a carpenter threw up his job, and applied for 
other employment, he was told to go back to his job or pay a 
100 pound fine, or go to jail. He went back to his job. 


Curb governmental expansion! 


LEARN TO OBSERVE, DECIDE 


Eugene G. Grace, brilliantly successful head of Beth- 
lehem Steel, was thus quoted in our last issue: “If I were 
to prescribe one process in the training of men which is 
fundamental to success in any direction, it would be 
thoroughgoing training in the habit of accurate observation.” 

Herbert N. Casson, veteran publisher of the Efficiency 
Magazine, London, writes: 

Can a man learn the Art of Decision? 

Can he develop himself into a Decider? 

Yes, I think he can. 

When I was a young man, I thought about this, and I found 
a simple way to develop my will-power, or whatever it is in w 
that makes decisions. 

Whenever I came across several things of a kind, I acted as if 
I were a Judge, and decided which of them was the best. 

When I walked down a street, I decided which was the best 
window display. When I finished reading a newspaper, I decided 
which was the best headline, or the most important news. 

By doing this I trained myself to make up my mind quickly. 
Also I developed my power of observation. I learned to notice 
and compare. That is the beginning of all creative thought. 

This simple little habit of acting as a Judge, if you persist in 
it, will do much to make you a skilled Observer and a quick 
Decider. And there are few things more important and profitable 
in business life than OssERVATION AND DECISION. 


Perhaps the keenest observer America ever produced was 
Thomas A. Edison. He declared that most people go 
through life woefully blind. How about you? 
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ONE-WAY TRIP? 


Railroads rattling down track to red ink as 
trucks roll off with more and more business 


TIME WAS WHEN the railroads were a 
proud and profitable symbol of free 
American enterprise. Today, throttled 
by high costs and skidding income, 
plagued by competition and the “arbi- 
trary inflexibilities’” of government 
regulations, they're highballing along 
the road of increasing costs and declin- 
ing revenues, with all switches locked. 

The problem goes back to the turn 
of the century, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was formed, “in 
the public interest,” to curb possible 
monopolistic abuses by the roads’ fast- 
spreading tentacles. Ever since, the 
Commission has kept a wary eye on its 
charge. This was fine as long as the 
rails had no competition to buck, a 
happy state of affairs which lasted only 
a few short years. It began to be a 
little unsavory when the government 
embarked upon extensive subsidy pro- 
grams to build up highway, air, and 
waterway Carrier systems, 

Highway Headache. The highway 
program has caused the railroads the 
greatest alarm to date. In the 20-year 
period from 1921-40 the government 
laid out over $41 billion for road con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 
User charges paid by motor vehicle 
operators in the same period: only 
about $14 billion, leaving a $27 billion 
tab for the general taxpayer—including 
the railroads. 

Adding insult to injury, say rail men, 
is the fact that they have not only had 
to foot the bill for their own roadways, 
but have been stuck with the property 
taxes on them too. Naturally, they 
writhe when they see the American 
Road Builders’ Association plumping for 
a $60 billion federal highway construc- 
tion outlay during the next 20-year 
period. They point out quite rationally 
that if it weren’t for today’s super-size 
and super-heavy trucks there’d be no 
need for such a strengthening, widen- 
ing, straightening, and flattening pro- 
gram. Further, they grumble, the truck- 
er is not only getting a free ride from 
the government, he’s also being carried 
by the private motorist, who, on a ton- 
mile basis, pays about 10 times as much 
for highway use. "Tain’t fair, say the 
railroads, stressing this as the main 
reason why trucks are rolling off with 
their business. 

Crack-Up Coming? “The policy of 
subsidizing other forms of transportation 
can wreck the railroads,” says Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas President Donald Fraser, 
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“if the railroads are not allowed an 
even break in competition.” 

Salt in Their Wounds. The fact that 
truckers, in addition to being subsi- 
dized, are not even regulated the same 
way as the roads is another factor that 
rubs salt in rail men’s wounds. Thanks 
to the farm bloc, for instance, truckers 
can haul farm produce at whatever 
rates they want to set. They don’t have 
to file tariff schedules, nor offer uniform 
rates to all comers. Consequently, they 
move into the most lucrative parts of 


menace—their annual dollar volume of 
some $2,500,000,000 amounts to well 
over a quarter of rail freight business. 
Another rail headache: the growing 
tonnages hauled by fleets of private 
company-owned trucks. 

Nationalization Inevitable? To Earl 
B. Smith, traffic director of General 
Mills, the trend is obvious: “The pres- 
ent plight of our transportation agencies 
[primarily the railroads], together with 
present national policies and outmoded 
regulation, if not corrected, will lead 
inevitably to nationalization of trans- 
portation.” 

Highway subsidization and lack of 
uniform regulations are only part of the 
picture. A third big factor in the swing 
to trucks is the fact that they can offer 
better service and faster schedules on 


International 


RAILROADERS NEMESIS 
Rail men get the leavings 


the business, leaving the unprofitable 
runs to the railroads. 

The wide dispersion of the trucking 
industry, plus the lack of anywhere 
near complete industry-wide figures, 
makes it difficult to compare rail and 
truck activities accurately. But it’s sig- 
nificant that while rail traffic rose 13.6% 
between 1939 and 47, the volume of 
manufactured goods spurted 75.5%. 
Presumably trucks, barges, and airlines 
snared the 63% difference. 

Only the Crumbs. Railroaders are 
also steamed up about contract carriers, 
which need file only minimum rates, 
are not obligated—like the railroads—to 

anything, instead haul only top- 
profit products: steel, aluminum, whis- 
key, potatoes, cigarettes, etc. Here 
again the roads get the traffic leavings. 

“For Hire” carriers are no minor 
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the classes of shipments they want to 
handle. A hundred-car freight train 
may be the most efficient and economi- 
cal thing on wheels, but complications 
set in when it has to stop, drop off a 
car here, half a carload there. Breakage 
goes up, speed goes down. To hold 
their own, the roads should theoretically 
offer substantially lower freight rates to 
compensate for their slower schedules. 
In practice they’re usually the same or 
higher. 

Rail men have plenty of ideas on 
how to crack this tough competitive 
nut. The rub is that while they may be 
sound theoretically, most of them are 
politically impractical. Scream as they 
will about highway subsidization, their 
arguments find few sympathetic ears: 
everyone else likes broad, well-paved 
roads. The prospect of billing truckers 
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for the cost of the extra-heavy pave- 
ments they need is just as bleak—the 
truckers would then have to jack up 
their rates, and nobody wants any 
boost in what he’s already paying for 
transportation. 


Tax Tab Too High. Another alterna- 
tive is to give the railroads some relief 
in the form of lower taxes. Specifically, 
they're now arguing for the elimination 
or reduction of state roadway taxes, to 
put them on a more equal footing with 
the tax-free truckers. What they'd like 
is a gross revenue tax: whoever got the 
freight business would get the tax load 
too. Here also, however, the roads can 
expect plenty of opposition. 

In the matter of regulation the roads 
see little hope of tangling trucks in 
similar red tape. But they would like to 
see a little snipping here and there on 
their own net, to let them put in di- 
rectly competitive rates in special cases 
where the truckers are grabbing their 
freight tonnage. They'd like to do a 
little contract carrying themselves, for 
instance. 

Another improvement, recently pro- 
posed by N.Y. Central President Gus- 
tav Metzman, would allow the roads to 
set their rates first, go through inter- 
minable ICC hearings later. This, says 
Metzman, would help them keep pace 
with rising costs. It would also let them 
slash rates in a hurry when trucks 
started crowding them too hard. 


No Way Out? The problem of rate 
hearings already has the roads impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma. They have 
to move fast to drop rates on certain 
commodities to stay in the running with 
the truckers. At the same time they 
know they need higher rates for the 
major part of their freight traffic, are 
still plugging for the rest of the 138% 
general increase they requested last 
year (a temporary 5% boost was grant- 
ed in December). Right now the roads 
are wary about pushing reduction de- 
mands too hard, prefer to wait until 
after the general increase has been 
granted. They don’t want to prejudice 
their case. 

The problem of delaying reductions 
is vital for another reason besides a 
mere temporary loss of revenue. Every 
time a big company buys a fleet of 
trucks to haul its products, the railroads 
have lost that business for good: even 
if they cut their rates later the shipper 
won't scrap his trucks. 


No Money in the Till. The only field 
in which the roads can exercise a rela- 
tively free hand is in slicing operating 
costs and bettering service. Thus in 
most cases they now offer free pick-up 
and delivery service. Also, special ex- 
press freights such as N.Y. Central's 
Pacemaker, which scoots nightly be- 


tween New York and Buffalo, are steps 
in the right direction. The trouble is, 
however, that increased services cost 
money, a scarce item in most railroad 
tills. And labor unions are. skillful in 
eating up the major part of any savings. 

As they see their competitors skim- 
ming successive layers of cream off 
their traffic, rail men for the most part 
only hope that through a concerted 
educational campaign advertising their 
troubles they can wake the public in 
time to save them from the looming 
cloud of government operation. 


TRACK MAN 


UP road puts new hand at 
throttle, sees clear track 
ahead, no hot-boxes 


IT JUST ISN'T DONE: presidents of $208 
million outfits aren’t usually so read 
to admit that they’re not primed with 
all the answers on pertinent company 
policies. They're at least expected to 
inurmur something about the great 
future ahead for the company, make 
with a little economic double-talk, 
pump the hand and “get back to that 
conference.” . 

Not Arthur E. Stoddard. When the 
newly appointed prexy of sprawling 
Union Pacific Railroad doesn’t know the 
answers—he says so. He also sees to it 
that he doesn’t stay in the dark long. 

No Comment. Currently in the proc- 
ess of bedding down the presidential 
ties, getting the feel of the rails, the 
new president won't talk until he’s sure 








of his facts, and not until then. This 
makes UP directors very happy. Still 
smarting from the unorthodox antics of 
retired President George F. Ashby (who 
almost killed a UP-sponsored freight- 
rate rise by publicly saying he was 
against it), the board considers Stod- 
dard’s disinclination to air his views a 
safeguard against future “hot-box” trov- 
bles. With him at the throttle it expects 
few operational difficulties of any kind. 
An “operations” man from ’way back, 
UP’s new head man was practically 
weaned on a rail spike. Born in Auburn, 
Neb., on July 28, 1895, at the age of 11 
Art found himself lugging water—at 25¢ 
a day—to his father’s crew while they 
graded a strip of the Rock Island Line 
in Texas. After finishing school he ap- 
prenticed on the Frisco Lines for 
awhile, in 1916 joined UP as a student 
helper. A year at business school 
helped him to understand railroad ad- 
ministration, and he managed to get in 
another at Harvard before the Navy 
tapped his telegraphic knowledge, made 
him a radioman during World War I. 


Side-Tracked by War. Home again, 
young Stoddard started burning up the 
UP road, making the grade at every 
turn—from telegrapher to train dis- 
patcher to train master and on up to 
superintendent of the Utah and Wy- 
oming Division, where he was tem- 
porarily side-tracked by the last war. 

This time the Army took over his ser- 
vices, made him a Colonel and sent him 
to Iran to keep supplies flowing into 
Russia. A stint in England followed, 
and then, after the invasion, he was 
made general manager of the first Mili- 
tary Railway Service in France. Well- 
fortified with rail know-how gained 
from his rugged war experiences, Stod- 
dard got back on the UP grade when 
he returned home, was put in charge 
of its Kansas Division. Still climbing, 
he quickly lifted himself to assistant 
general manager of the Eastern Divi- 
sion, in April of ’46 stepped up to 
general manager. 

Express to the Top. Last September 
saw him being tagged for a vice-presi- 
dency. Only six months later, when 
President Ashby retired because of poor 
health, he took over the road’s top spot. 
Soft-spoken, hard-cussin’ Stoddard had 
made every whistlestop on the run. 

Recently returning from his inaugu- 
ral presidential swing over UP’s lines, 
Stoddard admits rail travel is “down a 
lot,” but, unlike most rail execs, refuses 
to become alarmed over trucking in- 
roads on his line’s freight haulage. 

“There’s some tonnage that’s cheaper 
by the truck,” he says, “and some that’s 

eaper by air. We accept the situation, 
but don’t intend to rest on our oars.” 

Neither will the line rest on its 
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shovels. Last winter’s snow blitz prod- 
ded UP into developing new snow- 
removal equipment “that will be heavy 
enough to clear out packed-down snow 
that stalled even rotary plows” trying 
to push through the Big Fall. 


No Time on His Hands. Though 
described as a “railroad man’s railroad 
man,” “UP’s $75,000-a-year president 
has more than a railroad on his hands. 
Big UP, in addition to being the na- 
tion’s third largest road, keeps the na- 
tion’s elite happy at Sun Valley, also 
has heavy mining, oil, and gas inter- 
ests—all of which netted it a good part 
of its $67 million income last year. 
Stoddard, in order to answer all ques- 
tions, will still have to keep his steam 
up, his fires stoked. He'll have little 
time for his cherished hunting trips, his 
home in Omaha, and “Mama,” his wife. 


SALES POLICY 


Insurance firms, tops in 


training, set stiff pace 
in current sales race 


AN INSURANCE Maxim: If a man walks 


into a life insurance office to be insured, 
he’s uninsurable. The life insurance 
salesman has to drag his customers in 
by the ears, has always faced the buy- 
ers: market now being “welcomed” by 
other business men as they see sales 
and profits slipping from post-war 
highs. In their current scramble to train 
fireball salesmen these execs might well 
seek inspiration from the big life com- 
panies, which for years have been de- 
pending entirely on their super-smooth 
agents to bring in the business. 

Talent Search. First, say insurance 
men, don’t fool around with poor ma- 


terial. The big companies and general . 


agents, always on the prowl for top 
talent, weed out about half of their 
prospects with a battery of exams which 
would make an army psychologist turn 
green with envy. Penn Mutual's Os- 
borne Bethea Agency, with a staff of 
45 underwriters, takes at least five in- 
terviews to find out whether it sees eye 
} to eye with prospective salesmen. Ap- 
titude tests devised by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion grade applicants for mental alert- 
ness, aggressiveness, and other personal- 
ity traits, toss them such disconcerting 
posers as “What are your reasons for 
having friends?” 
When a likely prospect is uncovered 
er interviews test his attitude to- 
ward a rigorous training period, deter- 
mine whether he can weather a couple 
of lean years while he’s breaking in. 
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SALES TRAINER ZALINSKI 
Graduates will join the elite 


Mutual Life, which pours some 
$250,000 a year into its training pro- 
gram (Metropolitan Life, four times as 
big, spends four times as much) em- 
ploys similar tests to pre-select recruits, 
feels they pay off handsomely: while 
19 men with “A” or “B” grades can 
peddle $1,000,000 worth of insurance 
a year, it takes 30 “C” men to do the 
same job. C is par for the Mutual 
course, and 50% of the entrants can’t 
hit it. They don’t get hired. 

Low Turnover. As a result of such 
stiff pre-selection and subsequent train- 
ing policies, Bethea and Mutual can 
boast a much lower than average turn- 
over among their underwriters. Bethea’s 
director of personnel and training, 
Bernard Madiera, reports only a 30% 
turnover in salesmen hired during the 
past five years. Mutual, with 800 train- 
ees, finds that 58% remain with the 
company for three years or more. 

For the life insurance business as a 
whole the record isn’t so shining—about 
75% give up within two years. Never- 
theless, it compares well with such in- 
dustries as small contracting, where 85% 
of the salesmen give up within four 
months. 

Know-How vs. Knowledge. Once 
selected, the insurance trainee gets a 
heavy dose of selling tips. Facts and 
figures can wait. Says Mutual @raining 
director Ward Phelps: “If it mere- 
ly took knowledge of life insurance to 
sell policies, we'd just hire a flock of 
PhDs and set them to writing letters.” 

Recently developed “program” sell- 
ing techniques place much more em- 
phasis on salesmanship than on intimate 
knowledge of insurance details. First 
practical step for the new salesman is 
to learn how to use the-telephone to 
wangle appointments. This can be a 
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rather formidable obstacle, since nine 
out of 10 prospects will reply that they 
arent in the market for life insurance. 


The Approach. To old hands at the 
game, that’s just a dodge: they know 
they can use more insurance but just 
want to put off buying it. So the agent 
chats cheerily about mutual acquain- 
tances, compliments his prospect on his 
recent promotion, winds up by telling 
him he wouldn’t think of burdening 
him with a policy he doesn’t need. He 
merely wants to show him how to make 
the best use of insurance he already 
has, he says, helpfully. And the com- 
pany’s programming techniques are set 
up to do just this job. Once the pros- 
pect consents to an interview, of course, 
he’s lucky if he emerges with his bank- 
roll intact. 

Programming, a fairly new develop- 
ment in life insurance selling tech- 
niques, is just as helpful to the inex- 
perienced salesman as to his prospect. 
No longer need the underwriter have 
a multitude of facts and figures on 
the tip of his tongue. He’s merely re- 
quired to get information on the pros- 
pect’s present financial position, what 
he’d like to retire on, what basic income 
he wants for his wife in case of his 
death, and what other insurance he al- 
ready has. 


The Payoff. Once these facts are 
ferreted out, the salesman returns to the 
office. There, with experienced aid, he 
works out an insurance program to fit 
the client’s desires. Naturally, such a 
plan usually calls for buying more in- 
surance; everybody wants to give his 
family all the protection he can afford. 

The salesman isn’t finished when his 
man is signed up, however. He’s also 
taught to grill him carefully for the 
names of other potential prospects. In- 
surance men say this is almost the most 
important phase of his job. 

Who Do You Know? In screening 
a prospective salesman, companies are 
careful to determine how large a “mar- 
ket” he carries with him. The new 
Bethea man, for instance, is asked to - 
list from 100 to 500 “contacts,” is as- 
signed to work on them during his first 
year, at the same time striving to ex- 
pand the area of his acquaintanceship. 

Some firms consider a_ salesman 
“trained” after running him through a 
standard course of six months to a year. 
Top-bracket companies, however, never 
consider salesmen fully trained. In re- 
cent years the industry has developed 
a system of primary, intermediate, and 
advanced training calculated to keep 
the eager salesman boning for years. 
Individual company programs are sup- 
plemented by a two-year course offered 
by the Life Underwriters Training 
Council and sponsored by several of 
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the nation’s life insurance associations. 

Organized in 1947, LUTC is spark- 
plugged by veteran salesman Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, a brilliant, smooth- 
tongued insurance ace who once dou- 
bled New York Life’s new Connecticut 
business in 12 months. Now operating 
on a nationwide basis, the course ex- 
pects to enroll 4,000 agents in 150 
classes in 1949. Each year’s course 
consists of 25 weekly 24-hour sessions, 
costs $50. Here again there’s just as 
much emphasis on how to sell as what 
to know. Though the course reaches 
only a small fraction of the country’s 
127,000 full-time life underwriters, its 

duates presumably will join the elite 
25% of the life agents who sell 75% 
of the policies. 


Only Three Out of Five. For those 
who burn to be at the very top of their 
rofession, there’s still another step to 
taken. Since 1927 the American 
College of Life Underwriters has con- 
ducted exams which probe the inner- 
most recesses of a salesman’s under- 
standing. The five examinations—on 
Technical Aspects, Life Insurance Sales- 
manship, Economics, Sociology, Gov- 
ernment, Law, Trusts, Taxes, Finance, 
Money, and Banking—are stiff enough 
to keep most aspirants out of the fa- 
vored ranks of the “Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters.” Last year 5,000 agents 
crammed for these tests, only about 
half actually took them. Of these, only 
60% passed. Today only about 3,250 
agents hold the coveted CLU desig- 
nation. 

By selecting the best men to begin 
with and then training them unceasing- 
ly, the top life companies have built 
up a crew of eager beavers who could 
load up a brass monkey with endow- 
ments. Trained to the teeth, backed 
with the most persuasive of arguments, 
they’re well stocked with reasons why 
you should spend that extra cash on 
life premiums instead of squandering it 
on a new refrigerator, television set, or 
automobile. The result is plenty of stiff 
competition for salesmen in other in- 


- dustries. 


WOOL SCRAP 


Rayon and cotton gang 
up in fiber fight to cop 
summer-weight suit crown 


Lusty, SWAGGERING youngster treading 
on the toes of its elders in the men’s 
wear field, rayon is elbowing its way 
into a place in the sun alongside tropi- 
cal worsteds and gabardines, is even 
flexing its muscles for a title shot at 


champion wool’s year-round market. In 
two years it has punched its way into 
fiberdom’s big-time. 

In 1946 it wasn’t important enough 

to be reported rs ay from cotton. 
Today its backers foresee it dominati 
the summer-weight suit field by 1950 
or early ’51. Some even predict brashly 
that the winter suit market will be an 
early conquest of this tough-fibered up- 
start. 
Wool sponsors, though they scoff at 
such presumption, are showing signs of 
skittishness—the Wool Bureau, Inc., has 
already allocated a $50,000 fund—to be 
matched by a $150,000 industry con- 
tribution—to push tropicals, long-time 
top-heavy favorite in summer suit com- 
petition. 

Cotton Comeback. Meanwhile, as 
wool and rayon get set to slug it out, 
ex-King Cotton is warming up for a 
comeback try for top honors. Seer- 


sucker, former backbone of summer; 
cotton suitings, has teamed up with 
cotton cord, a woven, yarn-dyed new. 
comer. Dressed in a new crease-resistant 
finish, it’s easily tailored, holds its shape 
much better than seersucker. Other 
qualities expected to entice consumer 
consideration: it’s 100% washable, 
doesn’t nick the pocketbook too hard, 
Cotton men are betting their bankroll 
on it to snatch a big share of an ex. 
panding market, particularly in the 
north, virtually an untapped field for 
them. It’s already stepping along at a 
fast pace: in 1947, 175,000 cotton suits 
were cut in the first nine months; in the 
same period for ’48 the number had 
leaped to 319;000. This year it will be 
a lot higher. 

The Worm Turns. Reason behind the 
battle for the big summer suit trade is 
the fact that the American male, tradi- 
tionally slavish in clothing habits, is at 





CuEsTER Bow Les (right), Connec- 
ticut’s new Democratic Governor, re- 
cently hurled a new explosive into 
the growing north-south industrial 
struggle by proposing that New 
England manufacturers donate 
$500,000 to help organize southern 
labor—as a protection against “com- 
petition from sweat-shop operators.” 
Startled New England industrialists 
weren't all inclined to take the idea 
too seriously at first; southern labor 
leaders laughed at it; and union- 
sensitive Dixie manufacturers showed 
signs of red around the collar. 

The former OPA chief is shooting 
at a formidable target: the continu- 
ing migration of northern industry 
into the south. During the inter- 
bellum years New England lost 80% 
of its cotton textile spindles, a great 


This textile trek was halted by the 
war, but there are si that it’s 
coming to life again. There are also 
signs that New England’s woolen 
and worsted industries, now in de- 
pression throes, would like to follow 
cotton down south. 

Bowles’ idea isn’t as revolutionary 
as it sounds on first hearing—for 
some labor unions have made a prac- 
tice of protecting northern industries 
with which they have contracts by 
trying to organize southern competi- 
tion. The proposal stings sou 
industrialists all the er because 
it comes just as both the CIO and 
AFL are jockeying into position for 
an all-out revival of “Operation 
Dixie.” This big organizing drive was 





New Way to Meet Competition? 





majority of them moving to Dixie.” 


cd 


international 
stalled two ago by un 
cedented aniiieatss oe high- 
er wages, and a vilinesiad awaken- 
ing in industrial relations. 

Today, however, the south’s great 
cotton textile industry is suffering a 
mild depression. Some mills are 
closed, others are working short 
weeks. And the prize is huge: only 
about 20% of southern labor is or- 
ganized—in textiles alone there are 
more than a million non-union work- 
ers. Labor leaders believe the time 
is ripe for another drive, aim to start 
it as soon as Congress settles on a 
new labor law. 

Whether or not anything substan- 
tial ultimately comes from Bowles’ 
suggestion, it remains an gg 
ey real New -— fears, 
comes at a time cal to be 
especially annoying to southern in- 
dustrialists. 
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last taking a leaf from the distaff side 
and turning toward lighter weight 
fabrics. Result: a big boost in summer- 
weight suit production—last year’s fig- 
ures topped 1939. marks by nearly 75%. 

Total market the cocky cotton and 
rayon contingent is shooting for is a 
choice one: wool textile mills are pro- 
ducing at a rate of some 500 million 
linear yards of worsteds and woolens 
annually, with a value of approximately 
$1.4 billion. This output goes into cloth- 
ing with an estimated $7.5 billion value. 
Synthetic fiber and cotton producers, 
boasting steadily expanding production 
facilities, have their knives out to slice 
off a larger chunk of this lucrative 
business. 

They've seized an opportune time, as 
wool’s vulnerability today is greater 
than ever. Apparel wool is in very short 
supply, and there’s an abnormal price 
spread between medium and fine 
grades. This has operated to the disad- 
vantage of tropicals, which rayon and 
cotton suit-makers are exploiting to the 
hilt. Spreading themselves with big and 
aggressive ad campaigns, they are mak- 
jng the consumer cotton and rayon- 
conscious at a time when he’s increas- 
ingly price-resistant. 

Wool Men Worried. For the first 
time, the wool crowd is beginning to 
worry. Heretofore, smugly impregnable, 
manufacturers have sniffed at the idea 
of competition in their sacred preserve. 
Even when price became an important 
merchandising factor, they felt their 
product’s quality was enough to offset 
it. But the consumer’s growing pre- 
occupation with price has thrown them 
-American Woolen Co.’s recent report 
that new orders for 1949's first quarter 
were only one-sixth of the volume 
booked for the same period last year is 
the tip-off to growing price resistance. 

An 11% Shrinkage. When the war 
ended they were confident that the ex- 
GI, having come in contact with fine 
woolen cloth in the service, would be a 
potential customer. So far they’ve been 
more or less right. The middle-aged 
buyer, however, ordinarily an easy mark 
for worsted purchases, hasn’t been be- 
having the way he should: wool fabrics 
produced for men’s wear have shrunk 
from 59% of the market in 1939 to 48% 
today, and will probably sag further 
by the year’s end. 

The sensational rise of rayon and the 
resurgence of cotton have finally con- 
vinced wool men that the time has come 
to unlimber the heavy artillery. A 
$500,000 promotion program is now in 
the works. The trouble is, it may be too 
late. Many observers feel wool has al- 
ready been clipped too close to come 
back, say $500,000 is only small change 
in view of the job it has on its hands. 

The consumer's dollar looks good to 
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all clothing manufacturers. Today rayon 
and cotton men are doing some knock- 
down scrambling for it, are shouting 
their products’ strong points from the 
house-tops. To stay in the running, 
wool will have to shed its diffidence, 
go out and renew acquaintance with the 
man in the street. If it doesn’t, he'll 
snub it more than ever when they meet 


in the retail store. 
*. 


SINKER SAGA 


Gags and gimmicks hit 
publicity jackpot, make 
dough for donut-makers 


Ir couLp ONLY happen in America. 
Nowhere else would such a lowly piece 
of dough have had a chance. Here, by 
virtue of its homely countenance, its 
meek submission to chronic dunkers, 
its unique adaptability to screwball 
publicity, this chunk of dough, this 
“sinker,” has achieved heady, glorious 
heights. In tribute, the nation—forti- 
fied with a goodly supply of bicarbon- 
ate of soda — will again pay it homage 
during the 12th annual National Do- 
nut Week, April 25 to 30. 

Doughnut Deluge. Few will escape 
the publicity deluge accompanying the 
event. Gag men for top radio«comics— 
Burns & Allen, Eddie Cantor, Jimmie 
Durante, etc.—are dusting off ancient 
“dunking” jokes; 100 women’s radio 
programs are running doughnut recipe 
contests; railroad and restaurant menus 
will feature special dougnut dishes; 
Tin Pan Alley is knocking out a “Donut 
Song”; fashion will feature a “donut 
brown” material; Arthur Murray will 
teach a “donut hop.” Through window 
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displays, magazines, newspapers, in 
every conceivable manner, the public 
will figuratively and literally have 
doughnuts crammed down their throats. 
John Doe, running pell-mell for the 
nearest hurricane cellar, might well ask 
“How come?” 

Free Ride. It’s an old question, posed 
12 years ago by a majority of the 
doughnut industry after the first Donut 
Week. Happily pocketing their profits, 
they wondered incredulously why one 
concern—Donut Corp. of America— 
should foot the bill, fork out up to 
$100,000 for promotion that’s seldom 
associated with any one company’s 
product. Sly DCA, largest producer of 
doughnut-making equipment and mix- 
es, answered with the “Optimist’s 
Creed”: 


“As you ramble on thru life, 
brother, whatever be your goal, 
Keep your eye upon the dough- 
nut, and not upon the hole!” 


How far, queried DCA, would a joke 
or publicity picture get if it had “Do- 
nut Corp. of America” or “Podunk 
Doughnuts” squeezed into the “angle?” 
Take that swell shot of “Senator” Tru- 
man beaming over a sinker, for in- 
stance. Would the Senator have been 
so obliging had he been asked to hold 
a placard plugging DCA in his other 

andP 


“—the doughnut, gentlemen,” ad- 
monished DCA. “Never the hole.” 

$180 Million Tune. Catching on, and 
feeling a bit sheepish about their un- 
solicited gains, other industry members 
were all for hopping on the bandwagon, 
making Donut Week an _all-industry 
promotion. DCA shrewdly declined; it 
was their band—and they wanted to 
call the tune. They make nice music: 
doughnut sales, since ’36, have soared 





PrROFIT-WINNING PROMOTION 


From goodwill gimmicks . . . 
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. . . to dunking jokes 








from $65 million to $180 million yearly 
—from 2% billion doughnuts to a sugary 
9 billion. 

This tremendous lift in sales was ac- 
complished mainly through a cannily 
contrived shift in doughnut-eating 
habits. Back in ’87, cider-time (Octo- 
ber) was doughnut-time. Gastronomical 
fancies seldom winged doughnut-ward 
in the spring. To encourage the asso- 
ciation of young love and doughnuts, 
the Week, originally flowering in the 
fall, became a springtime blossom. 
Ballyhooed at first as an excellent Len- 
ten dish, it taxed baker loyalty by get- 
ting all tangled up with hot-cross-bun 
promotion. With apologies, it moved to 
a post-Easter week where it could ex- 
clusively batter home its message. Thus 
“persuaded,” the public has upped its 
springtime doughnut consumption from 
$11 million in 36 to over $45 million 
today. 

Clucking over such figures, many a 
New England housewife will recall 
how, prior to World War I, this “down 
east” favorite was strictly a kitchen- 
made product. Originally a solid piece 
of pastry — with no hole — legend has 
it that it was fried with a nut in its 
center; hence the name: “dough-nut.” 
How, when, and where the nut gave 
way to the hole is anybody's guess. 

Birth of an Industry. Then, during 
the first World War, the Salvation 
Army, casting around for a simple deli- 
cacy that would bring a little bit of 
home to the boys “over there,” dis- 
covered the doughnut. Small, compact, 
easy to make, it won hands-down over 
its equally wholesome rival, apple pie. 
After consuming more than a million of 
them during the war, returning soldiers 
(dubbed “doughboys” now) -began 
looking for them in their neighborhood 
bakeries: an industry was born. 

Contributing to the doughnut’s 
popularity is its perennial capacity for 
being ribbed. Thus much of its pro- 
motion has a tongue-in-check approach 
—note the “National Dunking Associa- 
tion,” composed of members who 
possess “proper dunking technique.” 
Membership permits the dunker “to 
dunk doughnuts in private or in public 
without criticism or interference.” 

Doughnuts and Pyramids. Many 
people have accused the industry of 
sponsoring the recent frenzy of get- 
tich-quick Pyramid Clubs. Club mem- 
bers, forced to throw inexpensive house 
parties, picked “coffee an’” as the ideal 
refreshment, quickly depleted the 
doughnut stocks of many a_ baker. 
Mournfully, Bert Nevins, N. Y. public- 
ist responsible for glorifying the dough- 
nut, pleaded “not guilty.” Had he been, 
he would most probably have ma- 
neuvered the fad to climax during Na- 
tional Donut Week. 


DIET DEFICIENCY 
No. 2 packer finds °48 


an unsavory dish—lots 
of meat, no gravy 


BLITZED By inventory losses, hamstrung 
by a 10-wegk-long strike, Armour & 
Co., the nation’s No. 2 meat packer, 
recently staggered to the close of its 
’48 fiscal year with nearly a $2 million 
loss red-inked on its books. 

Stunned stockholders, contrasting this 
debacle with 1947’s record $30 million 
profit take, wistfully eyed Swift’s (No. 
1 packer) tidy $27 million profit, began 





MEAT-PACKER SPECHT 
Millstones around his neck 


to ask questions. Hastening to account 
for this income holocaust, Board Chair- 
man Eastwood, now executive com- 
mittee chairman, prefaced his explana- 
tion with a bland understatement: “The 
results of our operations . . . were dis- 
appointing.” Pinning a large share of 
the blame on labor: “The strike cost 
Armour at least $25 million before 
taxes,” he also attributed the loss to 
“two abnormal price situations”—the 
February commodity break and the 
high livestock prices prevailing in the 
industry at the strike’s close. 

A 15% Drop. There’s no doubt that 
Armour was hit hard by the walk-out. 
Its packing facilities are centered in 
Chicago, the union’s stronghold, as a 
result were shut down tighter than 
other packers. Operations quickly plum- 
meted to 15% of normal. 

Then, during the stoppage, jittery 
over price breaks, goaded by meat- 
minus customers, the management made 


what turned out to be a bad guess: 
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prices would sink even lower at the 
strike’s end, it reasoned, prom 
poured its high-cost inventory into the 
wholesale market to pacify consumers, 
But when the strike ended, last May, 
the market pulled a double-cross: prices 
stayed up. With no great rush of live. 
stock to stockyards, the company was 
forced to replenish depleted stocks at 
higher prices than it had counted on, 
Squeezed by the payment of premium 
prices to cattle men, Armour got an. 
other slap at its pocketbook when con- 
sumers turned recalcitrant, decided 
they wouldn’t pay comparable prices. 
Double-Talk? Technical practice con- 
tributing to Armour’s hard sledding last 
ear, say financial experts, may have 
en its accounting methods. It uses 
LIFO (“last in, first out”) for about % 
of its products. The system apparently 
failed to function effectively during the 
February meat price break, and in- 
ventory losses piled up. To some stock- 
holders Armour’s explanation seunded 
almost like double-talk: “While we 
carry base quantities of some of the 
products in our inventory on a LIFO 
basis, and while we are protected 
against inventory loss on the base quan- 
tities of such products, the break in 
price came at a time when even as to 
such products the quantities in inven- 
tory were considerably in excess of the 
base quantities.” 
Result: Armour was “unable to recov- 


-er these substantial inventory losses in 


the subsequent period of gradually ris- 
ing prices and relatively lower quan- 
tities of inventories.” 

Earnings Nose-Dive. The LIFO meth- 
od also explains the sharp 50% dro 
in the firm’s miscellaneous division— 
items except meat. Swift, on the other 
hand, uses LIFO on about three-fourths 
of its products. This puts a lid on in 
ventory profits, which would have 
cropped up in both its meat and miscel- 
laneous divisions in 1946-47. Armow 
apparently racked up substantial in- 
ventory gains in both these years. When 
1948 failed to turn up large inventory 
profits, earnings of its miscellaneous 
division did a nose-dive. Another profit 
depressant: foreign operations, which 
dipped about two-thirds from the previ- 
ous year. 

Winding up the year with a meat 
division loss of almost three-eighths of 
a cent per pound, Chairman Eastwood 
shrugged his shoulders, commented 
wryly: “Our stockholders may com- 
plain, but at least we have proved to 
the public that we were not prof- 
iteering.” 

Meanwhile, a sore spot with some 
stockholders was Eastwood’s $50,000 
bonus, President Frederick W. Specht’s 
$22,500—in addition to their regular 
stipends of $103,000 and $77,800. 
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Company come-back: this provision 
was made in the record-profit year 
of 1947. 

In the Hot Seat. Specht, who moved 
into the chairman’s hot seat this Feb- 
ruary, is a 40-year Armour vet who 
started as a student salesman and came 
up the hard way. His forte: selling. 
His business philosophy: “Armour [is 
not] simply a packer and processor; it 
is actually and essentially a service or- 
ganization.” 

Besides taking over at a particularly 
inauspicious moment, S t assumes 
another headache: restraint of trade 
charges by the government, which rec- 
ommends that Armour be split into five 
different companies. He also has a fi- 
nancial millstone around his neck: alone 
among giant packers, his firm has a 
heavy debt ($137 million), must meet 
heavy fixed charges—almost $3 million 
last year. 

Despite such hurdles, company of- 


ficials remain confident, are compla- 


cently continuing current expansion and 
modernization programs, plan to push 
product diversification with new plants 


for the manufacture of chemicals, 
abrasives, soap, bone glue, and triple 
superphosphate. 

Meatballs or Gravy? Is Armour still 
guessing wrong? The answer may hinge 
on future livestock tonnages. If it can 
process meat at more favorable price 
levels it may bounce back on the gravy 
train this year. But with any repetition 
of last year’s calamities it will wind up 
behind the meatball. 


“SCREEN” TEST? 


U.S. video firms running 
third in three-cornered 
race for big S. A. market 


U. S. TELEVvisIoN is taking a licking in 
South America. Bound and gagged by 
dollar shortages, it’s standing re ed 
at the post while British and Frenc 
video interests high-tail it down the 
track toward the first curve. If they 
reach it before our muscle-flexing 
young industry can get away, S.A. 
will be transmitting its television pro- 
grams on cycles and “lines” unsuitable 
for reception by cheap, mass-produced 
American receivers. 

Frustrated, big outfits like RCA, GE, 
Philco, and Emerson, accustomed to the 
rough-and-tumble scramble for U.S. 
supremacy, are finding it difficult to 
cope with the diplomatic in-fighting of 
the government-owned E an indus- 
tries. The situation is highlighted 
the refusal of the Export-Import b 
to extend dollar credits to S.A. coun- 
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Labor Scene 


Report for Workers 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THIS YEAR THE annual report to the 
employee has hit the high water 
mark. By the end of this week over 
4,000 companies will have provided 
their workers with a year-end state- 
ment on “how business was for ’48.” 
This is a whopping figure when one 
considers that five years ago only a 
handful of corporate pioneers ven- 
tured to tell their work-force the 
facts of business life. Now 
a frank annual accounting 
of what happens to the 
company’s dollar is be- 
coming a recognized man- 
agement responsibility to 
rank-and-filers. And, judg- 
ing from the current crop 
of reports, there’s no spar- 
ing of money or imagina- 
tion to get the income and 
outlay story across most pry 
Here are some of the newer 

niques: . 

1. The foreman was no forgotten 
man when the Union Electric Co. 
of St. Louis got ready to release its 
annual report. Before the stockhold- 
ers or the press saw a copy of the 
company’s year-end statement, the 
top executives threw a dinner for all 
the supervisors. Here, each depart- 
ment head delivered a brief talk on 
the year’s operations and large cut- 
outs and charts were used to give 
the overseers a preview of what em- 
ployees, stockholders, and news- 
papers were to see later on. 

2. Sears, Roebuck is a company 
that doesn’t sit on its hands in the 
field of employee communications. 
Twenty-four hours before its annual 
report was sent to newspapers, the 
company ran an Annual Report 
Forum in its employee cafeteria; 800 
workers attended. A s sheet 
gave a brief résumé of what the 
firm took in and paid out during 
the year. The president elaborated 
with a short talk on some of the more 
technical aspects. Then, employees 
were encouraged to write out any 
questions they had in mind. Many 
of the queries were very frank, and 
there was some criticism of the com- 
pany. Each was answered by a 
member of top management. And 
for those employees who couldn't 
attend, the company reprinted all 





the questions and answers in its 
house organ. 

3. Another good example is the 
annual report of Swift & Co., a re- 
port worth writing for, as it’s better 
seen than described (write: M. E. 
Witmer, Swift News, Swift & Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Iil.). 
Here is an example of the pictorial 
approach at its best. One feature of 
the Swift job indicates a 
trend that seems to be 
catching on in many quar- 
ters. It gives more than 
just a financial story. In 
text arid photos it tells a 
moving tale of the com- 
pany’s dramatic history, 
its growth, its expanding 
employee benefits, its 
position in the community. 
It leaves the impression that business 
is not a cold and callous corporate 
entity, but a living organism made 
up of people—just people. 

4, The Borden Co. has a gimmick 
well worth noting as part of its an- 
nual report program. It provides 
each of its branches with a “Public 
Relations Kit.” This is a 15-page 
brochure chock-full of ideas on how 
the material in the annual report 
can be used locally to help the con- 
sumer, the average employee, and 
the local press to better understand 
the company’s fiscal status. For the 
busy local executive, for example, 
there’s a suggested letter which man- 
agement can send to the worker 
helping to explain parts of the year- 
end story. There is also a sample 
letter to farmers, co-ops, officers, and 
members of milk producers’ associa- 
tions. 

5. The last word in simplicity is 
the anual report put ‘out by Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell. Aware of the 
fact that to most employees such 
terms as “current assets,” “notes re- 
ceivable,” “capital stocks,” and other 
financial jargon are so much Greek, 
the company was careful to provide 
a simple ABC definition for each 
technical term used. Sample: under 
“Debentures” is this down-to-earth 
explanation: “We borrowed this 
money to give us cash for such needs 
as may arise. We'll have to pay it 
back in 1963.” 
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tries for U.S. transmitter erections. 
Reason: such loans don’t increase the 
self-sufficiency of these countries. Mean- 
while, Britain and France are making 
the most of favorable South American 
sterling balances. “ 

U.S. Sets Cheaper. In spite of this, 
many Latin-American countries prefer 
U.S. transmitters, because of the 
cheaper receiving unit required. Amer- 
ican sets cost 60% of the British, 50% 
of French receivers. France transmits 
on 918 “lines,” Britain on 425. We use 
525. Theoretically, the more “lines” the 
more expensive the set. Though Britain 
uses less, U.S. know-how in banging 
out receivers keeps our prices lower. 
If we lose the transmitter race, and are 
forced to revamp our regular produc- 
tion sets to bring in French or British 
standard programs, our prices probably 
won't be competitive. If we come in 
second best, manage to dominate the 
field in one or two big S.A. cities, 
everybody ends up behind the eight- 
ball: programs from one city could 
not be relayed to another; sales agencies 
would have a tough row to hoe trying 
to sell receivers; nationals would be 
put in the position of the present Amer- 
ican phonograph-buyer, who can’t make 
up his mind whether to buy a 45 or 
334 rpm machine. 

Pressure on Britain. Knowing this, 


some S.A. countries are putting pres- 
sure on Britain to reconvert part of 
their larger sterling surplus into U.S. 
dollars (Argentina, for instance, has 
a 70-million-pound balance). Britain 
doesn’t want to make these concessions, 
but may be forced to in an effort to 
better her export market in other lines. 
Meanwhile, she’s maneuvering madly 
to get her transmitting units erected, is 
making this attractive by promises of 
a liberal, long-term basis. 

James E. Burke, chairman of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association, feels 
pessimistically enough about the situa- 
tion to,state that if American transmit- 
ters don’t go up soon, the market for 
American receivers will be lost per- 
manently. General Electric, on the other 
hand, argues that “the quality of U. S. 
equipment . . . is balanced against pas- 
sible favorable exchange conditions of 
European manufactured products.” 

But receiver quality does no if 
the sets sit on a wharf in Hoboken. 
Further, Britain is also aware of our 
superior quality, knows she’s got to get 
in there first—or lose out. 

Toehold in Cuba. Fortunately, U. S. 
manufacturers have more than a toe- 
hold in Cuban and Venezuelan video 
markets, will probably do all right in 
Guatemala and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Some even have hopes for Brazil, 





Plus applicah 
taxes for Mar 
new Burroughs! 


A umns; cana. 
city 999,999.99 


Yes, blondes prefer Burroughs adding machines. 
So do bruneties and titians. This is substantiated 
by the greater number of Burroughs adding 
machines in use, and explained by the unmatched 


smoothness and sureness of Burroughs operation. 
It’s smart management, and good employee 
relations, to choose the machine operators prefer. 
Choose Burroughs! Call your local Burroughs 
office or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








dollar-impoverished from excessive post- 
war purchases. 

In the main, however, we're still at 
the post. If the market is not to be lost 
forever it might be expedient—though 
financially risky—for the U. S. television 
industry to finance transmitter erection 
itself. 


TRADE TRENDS 


Economy still sound in 
spite of post-inflation 
jitters, wide declines 


DIviDING THE COUNTRY into 87 eco- 
nomic areas, Forses takes the pulse of 
its various segments. The March check 
shows over half the areas suffering from 
headaches and jumpy nerves, a natural 
reaction, perhaps, to a boisterous post- 
war inflation party. With most of the 
hang-overs concentrated in the indus- 
trial east and oil-spouting southwest, 
the country-wide record puts 44 areas 
in the column labeled “business declin- 
ing for one month or more.” Forty-one 
areas, mostly in the western states, 
show business nnens steady, but only 
one, the Puget Sound region, is on the 
up-grade. 

To a certain degree the widespread 
declines are seasonal—the business map 
for March 1, 1948, had a similar bleak 
appearance, with 48 declining areas. 

Now, however, there’s more wide- 
spread feeling that this is the beginning 
of the readjustment everyone has been 
waiting for. Such somber views serve 
to increase the business man’s jump- 
iness. 

West Leads. Ten cities showing 
greatest gains over past month are Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Seattle, Bismarck, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, Sioux Falls, Reno, 
Birmingham, and Portland, Ore., which 
registered gains of 3-6%. With the ex- 
ception of Birmingham, they are all 
western cities. Their gains generally 
reflect the easing in the winter's trans- 
portation tie-ups. 

Retail sales and bank activity in, each 
case show improvement, and the Den- 
ver, Salt Lake, and Duluth mining cen- 
ters are profiting from stepped-up pro- 
duction. Such recovery from the disas- 
ter proportions of last winter's storms 
indicates the essential soundness of the 
economy. 

Cities showing the greatest loss over 
the month are for the most part indus- 
trial centers. Little Rock, Indianapolis, 
Fort Smith, Ark., Akron, Columbus, 
Ohio, Detroit, Terre Haute, Grand 
Rapids, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh show 
losses of 6-10%. They uniformly show 4 
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CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N.Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. 


small decline in employment, plus 
slowed production and retail sales. 

None of the eight large regional 
zones shows any advance compared 
with this time last year—the first time 
such a poor record has been made in 
the year and a half the business map 
has been published. Losses range from 
zero in the mountain states to minus 
8% in the midwest. 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 


2/15/49 8/15/49 4/15/49 
New England . +6 -—2 —2 
Middle Atlantic. +7 -—2 —5 
+8 +l —8 
0 —1 
+38 +1 —4 
+4 -—3 -2 
—4 -0 
—5 —4 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
+10 
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*Also listed March 15, 1949. 
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On the Bookshelf. 


THe Epic oF AMERICAN INDUsTRY, by 
James Blaine Walker (Publ.: Harper & 
Bros., New York, N.Y. Price: $5). 
The April selection of the Executive 
Book-of-the-Month Club, this absorb- 
ing account of the rise of industry, com- 
merce, communication, and business in 
America is a record of the trials and 
triumphs of small and big business, of 
trader, farmer, worker, entrepreneur, 
merchant, and manufacturer. 


Wuat Every Corporation Director 
SHOULD Know, by Percival E. Jackson 
(Publ.: William-Frederick Press, New 
York, N.Y. Price: $3.50). 

“The first authoritative work on the 
rig..ts and obligations of the corporate 
director,” it analyzes the extent to 
which corporate boards of directors can 
provide useful sources of management 
assistance to operating executives, deals 
specifically with just what the corpo- 
rate director can and cannot, should 
and should not do within the corporate 
set-up. 


How to Tak WELL, by James F. 
Bender.: (Publ.: Whittlesey House, 
‘New York, N.Y. Price: $3.50). 

‘A step-by-step analysis on the art of 
good speech and improved speech per- 
sonality. Sample pec How to 
Make Your Voice Sound Better, How 
to Add to Your Word Power, How to 


Prepare a Speech. 
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be, facts on 


INDUSTRIAL 


ECURITY 


\ UO ot oll 
\ AVINGS 


in MISSOURI 


SECURITY—Missouri’s inland lo- 
cation offers security against 
bombing attacks without sacrific- 
ing economic advantages. 


SUCCESS—Missouri offers many 
advantages for industrial success 
because it is in the center of the 
great Mid-Continent Area... rich- 
est, most productive area in the 
entire U.S. 


SAVINGS—Missouri is close to 
rich markets... has a large and 
diversified raw material supply 
...unexcelled transportation... 
laws favorable to industrial de- 
velopment. All these add up to 
lower operating costs. 


And note these facts: The 
Mid-Continent Area has 65% of 
the farms of the U.S.... 47% of 
the population...45% of the net 
effective buying income ...68% 
of the total livestock and live- 
stock products sold. 


GET FULL DETAILS! Write on 
your letterhead for free, confi- 
dential plant location service. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 


Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Dept. 77-R 


MISSOURI 


the Peart of rbmcea 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 
SOURCES 


yours today in 


the New 1949 


treasury of 


| NEW PRODUCTS 
‘| AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 


Jourmaloffommerce _| 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C.for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


































Name 
Address 
‘ome Zone State — _ 
42> WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 
YBBR wes the source of tnowledige 


that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe H WL 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) Califormia 








How Business Leaders 
Rose to the Top 


What traits do you need to reach the topP The 
fascinating stories of America’s fifty leaders pro- 
vide the answer. 


Many are the intriguing quirks of fate which 
played a part in the careers of ‘‘America’s Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders’”’ while working te 
the top. Most interesting are the ways they 
sensed their opportunities and utilized them te 
the utmost. 


James H. Rand’s confidence in his own visible 
index invention made him launch his own busi- 
ness in competition with his father. 


This unique volume contains innumerable other 
sidelights on how these fifty men climbed to their 
Present positions of eminence. 


Here are business biographies you will ture 
to often for inspiration and practical suggestions 
on how to get more out of your business life. 
Order your copy of “The Life Stories of Ameri- 
ca’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders’”’ weer 
Simply return this ad with remittance of ‘ 
N. Y. C. add 2%) to Dept. 91, B. C. Forbes & 
ons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 











NEW IDEAS 


. . . in merchandising, refrigeration, outdoor 
movie theaters, packaging 


PEEPING TOM 


Accenting mobility, the rubber- 
wheeled photocopy camera shown here 
rolls right up to your company files, 
squints at business records at a 300- 
per-hour clip. Taking up no more 
space than an ordinary desk, this legiti- 
mate “snooper” copies records up to 





14”x17”, knocks them down to easier 
filing size through photographic reduc- 
tion. Made of steel construction, the 


“Record Dexigraph” can be plugged 
into any standard 110-volt electrical 
outlet. 

(Photo Records Div., Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.) 


SAND BINDER 


Loose sand is fun to lie in, but the 
foundryman wants none of it. When 
making castings he wants his sand to 
stay put, not collapse into the cooling 
metal. “Cycor 151,” a new synthetic 
resin, helps him do just that by binding 
the grains together into a water re- 
sistant core (mold). Very small quan- 
tities of the resin added to the sand 
make for 33% to 50% faster baking time, 
allow the foundry to turn out quick- 
curing cores for rush jobs. 

(American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) 


FAST FREEZER 


Lack of ice cubes will not endanger 
your social standing if you have a 
“Freezechest” snuggled away in your 
refrigerator, This new portable com- 
partment can increase your “freezing” 
volume up to four times, requires no 
connections to install. Made of alumi- 
num, the double-walled chest has ex- 
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terior fins that are pressed into the 
frost on the permanent freezing unit. 
Cold is transmitted through the fins, 
cools the interior of the movable unit 
down to 20 to 26 degrees, well below 
freezing. 

(Technical Products Co., 2993 Mid- 
dlefield Road, Palo Alto, Cal.) 


WARM SPEAKER 


The nation’s 1,500 drive-in theaters 
should do a booming business this fall, 
during which season goose-pimples 
usually drive their customers indoors. 
Keeping their patrons happy wil] be a 
new heater-speaker unit that hangs on 
the inside of the car window, keeps the 
temperature at a comfortable level. 
This GE heater-speaker combine has a 
special fuse that allows the heating ele- 
ment to be disconnected in summer. 

(Theatrecraft Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


TOUGH TAPE 


Bailing wire, that stand-by of the 
home mechanic, may soon be replaced 
by genteel tape on many of tomorrow's 
shipping packages. Capable of being 
quickly applied, the easily-handled 
“Scotch” tape is coated with a pressure- 
sensitive adhesive which grips imme- 
diately on contact, has a_ tensile 
strength of 180 lbs. per inch of width. 

(Minnesota Mining and Manufactus- 
ing Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minn.) 


REEL TRUCK 


For those with reel transportation 
problems, the hydraulic lift truck pic 
tured below should be of real interest. 
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Base forks straddle the outsized “spool” 
to be lifted, and, with the aid of a shaft 
through the reel hub, the handle pumps 
the load five inches off the floor. Once 
up, the truck rolls the reel along on 
rubber—or metal—wheels. Truck capac- 
ity: 1,000 Ibs. Fork openings and height 
of pick-up are variable, each truck 
being built as a special unit. 

(Lyon-Raymond Corp., 1835 Madi- 
son St., Greene, N. Y.) 


DETERGENT DRYER 


This little gadget gives soggy soap 
short shrift. Designed to fit any soap 
dish, or used alone, the Bakelite poly- 


ethylene fingers allow air to circulate 
around wet soap, permit water to be 
conducted away before the bottom of 
the cake turns into jelly. Available in 
either white or red. 

(H. P. Matson Co., 187 North High- 
land Ave., Akron 8, Ohio.) 


WELDING WINDOW 


Now welders can spend their time 
“jawin’” on the job, and boost their 
output while doing it. Incorporated in 
a new fiber helmet is a movable filter 
lens, operated by the welder’s chin, 
permitting him to view work progress 
without tilting the helmet over his head. 
No small step forward in welding tech- 
nique, this innovation frees both hands, 
allows the welder to keep his eye 
focused on the work at all times, Old 
helmets, with integrated, nearly opaque 
filter lens, left the operator in the dark 
when his arc was extinguished. Now, 
with a silent gasp, he can see “wha’ 
hoppen.” 

(Welders Products, 141 W. Jackson 
Blud., Chicago 4, Ill.) 


ZIPPER TRICK 
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Books evauy 
oxecliiwe 
should read) 


MANAGEMENT 

AND THE WORKER 
By F. J. Roethlisberger and Wil- 
liam J. Dickson. The famous Haw- 
thorne-Western Electrie study of 
industrial relations. “A hard-headed, 
objective account.” — Business 
Week. “Business managers will 


' find the book valuable for its sug- 


gestions as to how to go about the 
study of their particular problem 
of improving morale and securing 
the benefits of increased output that 

with it.”—American Economic 
Rduun 9th printing. 615 pages, $5 


MANAGEMENT 
AND MORALE 
By F. J. Roethlisberger. An indis- 
pensable handbook for everyone in 
rsonnel work—this little book can 
frelp immeasurably in detecting 
sources of trouble between labor 
and management. 8th printing. 
‘THE 194 pages, $3 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


or BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP 


Edited. by. Harwood F. Merrill. 
Seven top authorities (including 
Jack I. Straus, President, R. H. 
Macy; Richard R. Deupree, Presi- 
dent, Proctor and Gamble; Allen. 
W. Dulles, Partner, Sullivan and 
Cromwell, etc.) define the new 
responsibilities of business toward 
the public, labor, government, con- 
sumers, stockholders, and the 
world. Highly readable. 2nd print- 
ing. $2.50 


ORGANIZATION 


AND MANAGEMENT 


By Chester I. Barnard, President, 
Rockefeller Foundation. Everyone 
who has read his famous Functions 
of the- Executive, the most original 
and effective book on the subject 
ever written, will want to read Mr. 
Barnard’s latest evaluations of the 
problems of business organization. 
2nd printing. ~- $4.00 
THE FUNCTIONS 
or THE EXECUTIVE 
7th printing, $4.00 


Send today for free booklet — 
which describes all of the out- 
standing Harvard Press Busi- 
ness Books in detail. 


A new twist in zipper construction ie9 De EM. Comtieg a ae 
eliminates “gap-osis” due to jammed | 4 7 ‘Send aan fend a : 
slide fasteners. Turning a tab on the | Send me also the books whose 

closure guide, called a “key,” gives | numbers I’ve encircled below. 

quick release to clothes, dresses, trous- | |! Cl enclose check (postage free.) 

ers, etc., which get caught in the fast- 1 [Send €.0.0. postage added). 
ener. Available in sizes from 6” to 44”. i 2 
1 
I 
' 


CANADA: DRY 
GINGER ALE and WATER 








3 4 & 
(Kee Zipper Co., Empire State NAME 
Bldg., New York, N. Y.) 
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Union Oil owners 


get 5.4% of 1948 sales dollar 


LARGEST DOLLAR PROFITS IN COMPANY'S HISTORY 
According to the bookkeepers, Union Oil Company made a 
net profit during 1948 of $31,293,000. 

If this bookkeeping profit represented the company’s 
actual “take,” our 34,035 common stockholders would be 
throwing their hats in the air. 


BUT HERE’S THE JOKER 
53% of these profit dollars had to be plowed right back into 
high-cost equipment, facilities and oil properties. 

Another 11% had to go into working capital. 

So the actual “take”—profits that were drawn out of the 
business in the form of dividends to stockholder-owners — 
came to $11,320,000. This amounted to a return of only 
5.4% on our total sales of $209,000,000, or 5.6% on the 
capital invested in the company. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated in California, October 17, 1890 


*Taxes in chart do not include $35,200,403 which we collected for Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities from our customers; taxes paid by our 
suppliers; or personal taxes paid by our stockholders and employees. 
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WHY DID WE HAVE TO PLOW BACK 
3, OF OUR PROFITS? 


1. Under the tax laws, a corporation can set 
sums aside each year to replace equipment and 
oil properties when they’re worn out. (These 
sums are represented in “Depreciation and De- 
pletion” segment of big chart.) But the sums 
you're allowed to set aside are based on what 
these things cost when you acquired them—not 
on what it costs to replace them today. Since 
those depreciation funds aren’t adequate to 
replace equipment and oil properties at today’s 
prices, we have to make up the difference some- 
where—or go out of business. That’s where one 
part of the “profit” dollars went—replacement. 


2. Every housewife knows that it takes more 
dollars to meet daily expenses today than it used 
to. A corporation’s daily expenses have increased 
just like the average family’s. That’s where the 
other part of our “profit” dollars went—into in- 
creased working capital required for day-to-day 
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Two major developments: 
Industry and trade are slackening, bringing 
downward price trends and some unemployment. 
Congress has not been stampeded into hastily 
enacting into law the countless promises made by 
Candidate Truman. 


FAVORABLE 


The business recession has not, thus far, even 
approached the depression stage, nor are there 
definite signs that it will during 1949. 

More people are still employed than in any pre- 
war year. 

The U.S. Treasury has finished the first three- 
quarters of the current fiscal year with a moderate 
balance. 

The opposition to President Truman’s determina- 
tion to clap another $4,000,000,000 on individual 
and corporate income taxes has become so wide- 
spread, in and out of Congress, that unless some- 
thing wholly unforeseen happens, no such drastic 
step will be sanctioned. 

Signs multiply that the Taft-Hartley Law will 
not be scrapped and the Wagner Act re-enthroned, 
but a majority in Congress will insist upon a 
reasonable compromise. 

Union leaders’ hopes for forcing a fourth-round 
wage increase have been distinctly dimmed. 

National income continues in almost record- 
breaking volume. 

“Farm cash registers were filled more fully in the 
first quarter of 1949 than ever before at the corre- 
sponding season,” records The Agricultural Out- 
look. 

Stock market values have recovered appreciably 
since their February lows. 

European recovery is progressing more rapidly 
than generally anticipated. 

‘The triumphant signing of the North Atlantic 
Pact is not only an event of unique historic impor- 
tance, but is calculated to convince Russia that she 
had better think not twice but thrice before pre- 
cipitating war. 


MIXED 


That our economic tempo has slowed down 
cannot be questioned. Convincing signs are evi- 
dent in almost every direction. 





~ JOSEPH MINDELL . 


Developments Thus Far Wholesome 






coms | Linance 


Ww. C. HANSON 











Workers have been laid off in substantial, but 
not alarming, numbers in many fields. ‘ 
Railway car loadings have markedly decreased. 

The bloom is off the real estate boom. 

Several million orders on auto dealers’ books 
have, almost overnight, shrivelled tremendously. 
This has spurred leading manufacturers to an- 
nounce modest reductions in prices, action stimu- 
lated also by the fairly widespread down-trend in 
various raw materials, along with a more even and 
adequate flow thereof into plants. 

Steel companies have ceased to force output 
above their theoretical maximum capacity. 

Price-cutting has become rather general in semi- 
durable goods. 

Retail trade is falling below a year ago. 

Business failures are more numerous than at 
any time since May, 1942. 

Something resembling an oil “price war” has set 
in. 

Non-ferrous metals are being marked down. 

Prices of men’s clothing have been slashed, and 
a similar movement has been evident in women’s 
garments, 

Heousehold appliances have joined the pro- 
cession. 

So, also, have household furnishings, especially 
furniture and rugs. 

In short, “the country is undergoing a transition 
to a healthy and husky buyer’s market,” according 
to Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, who adds, “which most 
business men will welcome.” This latter statement 
is open to some question. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The abnormal never lasts permanently—or it 
wouldn’t be abnormal. America has experienced 
abnormal conditions ever since we entered World 
War II. y 

What is happening now was inevitable sooner 
or later. To date, the readjustment has been whole- 
some. 

I am hopeful that the recession will not rush 


out of bounds. 
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Letters 


with a 
Foreign Stamp!... 


They come from all over. From 
Cairo and Capetown, Shanghai 
and Rangoon, Calcutta, China, 
Johannesburg. 
They’re written by all kinds of 
poem: A colonel in Cherbourg, 

roker in Japan, builder in 
Bombay. They come scribbled, 
scrawled, typed—phrased in all 
kinds of English. 

But they all want investment 
help . . . ask for the latest facts on 
some stock or company, an up- 
to-date appraisal of their present 
holdings, or a seasoned program 
prepared by our Research Divi- 
sion for anyone, free of charge— 
whether a customer or not! 

That’s why we weren’t sur- 
prised by a recent letter from 
South America. 

The man was an importer, had 
just read one of our ads, and 
wrote to ask for our “bright 
ideas” on investing $10,000. He 
said he expected a 10 or 15% re- 
turn—asked if that was possible. 

The answer from Research 
didn’t surprise us either. It 
simply stated that such an ob- 
jective would be “difficult to 
reach without incurring unusual 
risk” . . . pointed out that any 
number of sound American se- 
curities did pay up to 8%... 
suggested five stocks that prom- 
ised a smaller—but safer—return. 

They supported each selection 
with a brief dividend history, 
latest facts on earnings, the pay- 
ments made last year... then im- 

lied that “bright ideas” usually 

urn out fast—that it’s far better 
to buy on the basis of the best 
information available, instead. 

If you'd like to see this sample 
of the help offered by Research, 
we'll be glad to send both letter 
and answer. But better still, why 
not get your own... ask for 
current facts on stocks that 
interest you, an experienced ap- 
eae of your portfolio, a sensi- 

le program for investing any spe- 
cific sum. There’s no charge, no 
obligation. Just write— 


Department SD-23 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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High-Yield Common Stocks 





DATA REGARDING some common stocks 
which provide good yields and which 
are reasonably priced: 


American Bank Note is a leading en- 
graver and printer of certificates, par- 
ticularly corporation and government 
securities, stamps, currency, etc. Capi- 
talization, 89,913 shares of preferred 
paying $3 dividends, and 650,000 
shares of common. Current assets at the 
close of 1948, $17,800,000, and current 
liabilities, $6,200,000. Earnings for the 
common amounted to $3.71 per share. 
A regular dividend of $1.60 was paid, 

lus 40 cents extra. The stock is in the 
20s, which is half the 1946 peak. 
The present yield on the ey divi- 
dend is 7%. Earnings might be helped 
by the reduction in margin require- 
ments on stock purchases, as this might 
cause an increase in the volume of 
transactions. This is a good company, 
with an excellent reputation. 

American Stores is a large grocery 
and meat-market chain, operating many 
units, of which over halt 2 are in Penn- 
sylvania. Gross sales last year, $417 
million. Financial condition is excel- 
lent: current assets, $55 million; cur- 
rent liabilities, $16 million; long-term 
loan, $15 million; 1,301,000 shares of 
capital stock, with a book value of $34 
a share. Volume of business for the first 
two months of this year was 94% ahead 
of last year. The stock is now in the 
low 20s, where the yield on the $1.40 
dividend is around 6%. The 1946 high 
was 43. 

Columbia Broadcasting is a leader 
in radio and television broadcasting, 
and in the manufacture of phonograp 
records. Capitalization: 958,000 shares 
of class A stock, 759,000 shares of class 
B. The stocks are identical except as to 
voting rights. Earnings on the com- 
bined stock last year amounted to $2.94 
a share. The dividend was recently re- 
duced to $1.40 a share, due to the use 
of cash resources for the development 
of television operations, and it is pos- 
sible that these operations might cause 
a further modest reduction in dividend. 
Advertising rates for night-time tele- 
vision have recently been increased 
50%. Television is one of the greatest 
advertising, media yet devised, and 
when a nationwide television hook-up 
is completed, the earnings of Columbia 
Broadcasting should be extremely good. 
Both stocks are now around 18, com- 
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pared with a high of 50, in 1946; and 
32 last year. 

Public Service Electric & Gas (for- 
merly Public Service Corp. of New Jer- 
sey) serves a large part of the State of 
New Jersey with electricity, gas, bus 
transportation, etc. The $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common stock, now around 
27 to 28, provides a yield of 5%. This 
stock has speculative possibilities, inas- 
much as it is convertible into common 
stock. Meanwhile, the yield is good. 

Tidewater Associated Oil, since 
1938, has completely paid off its 
funded debt of $38 ‘nillion; has re- 
duced its preferred stock from $50 mil- 
lion to $19 million; and increased its 
working capital by $20 million (up to 
last July). This represents an improve- 
ment in finances of $89 million, or 
around $14 per share, and is an im- 
pressive showing. Last year’s earnings 
are estimated to have exceeded $6 a 
share. While earnings doubtless will 
be lower this year, they should cover 
the present $1.60 dividend by a wide 
margin. (Last year total dividends of 
$1.90 were paid, including extras.) 
Current yield, over 7%. Last year’s high 
for the stock, 32. There are 6,400,000 
shares of Tidewater stock, of which 
around one-third is owned by Mission 
Corp. and Pacific Western Oil. 

West Penn Electric, formerly part of 
the American Water Works and Elec- 
tric system, controls electric, natural 
gas, and transportation properties in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Ohio, serving an estimated popula- 
tion of around 2,400,000 people. West 
Penn Power is the principal operating 
subsidiary. Other major units are Mo- 
nongahela Power, Potomac Edison, and 
West Penn Railways. About 90% of 
revenues are derived from electricity. 
Last year the company earned around 
$3.50 for its common stock, and is do- 
ing well this year. The stotk is now 
around 17, and is on a $1 dividend 
basis, yielding 6%. In view of the excel- 
lent earnings, an increase in the divi- 
dend would not be surprising. 

These stocks represent well-known 
companies, with excellent management. 
Anyone making purchases now should 
be justified in making additional pur- 
chases (to reduce the average cost) in 
case lower prices are witnessed later on. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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YES—FORTUNES WILL BE MADE BUYING 
AT THE NEXT BARGAIN BOTTOM 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychologcal in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact. with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. . 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America To- 
morrow’, called “the most far-seeing eco- 
nomic guide for the future’’, sent free to his 
personal clients with his ‘27 

for investors and traders 


Therefore, the most important factor in 
the life of the individual, next to good 
health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can de- 
velop personality, improve his way of 
life and distinguish himself as an in- 
dividual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and follow 
our plan according to fundamental prin- 
ciples, the chief of which is a recognition 
of the inevitability of failure, if we are 
not posted on when and what to buy 
and sell. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 


Saf Rules” 
4 small speculator to the largest investment 





factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a lifetime opportunity for 


trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment values in the 
light of political and social trends. It. was suck factual ap- 
praisement that enabled us to foresee the election result last 
Fall and the resultant market break. Without such guidance, 


t individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. there is small. hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against independence. 
- a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
)- situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
d conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy at bargain bottoms replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
sf makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 
f tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
d market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, . 
)- has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
y would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters guidance and to banks and big business. 
d of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 
, There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- What the Weekly Bulletin Said <t Market Top, 
}- ie ;sypomaen who a technical eee a aes May 31, 1946, before the 5¢ point drop 
.. of profit prospects in special situations, like recommendin js 3 3 High Es fam 
' Admiral 14 and es ag above 22 while we were bearish Pe market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
the market. While they await opportunities they need instruc- mgerous. 
a tion to protect them from the dangers of popular misconceptions “In 1940 when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
t. such as the universal error in forecasting the 1948 election. wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
ld would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY a@ dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 
re Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
in Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
n. progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education, you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 





and even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. 
They thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as 
this principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 


Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 
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THREE 
Low-Priced Stocks 


TO BUY 


Our Staff has just uncovered 
three low-priced issues which, 
obviously deflated at current 
levels and possessing strong tech- 
nical countenances, should result 
in substantial profits over the 
period ahead if bought according 


to our specific instructions. 
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We will send charts and analyses 
of these special situations, plus 
Bulletins of April 15, 19, 22, 26 
and 29, on receipt of only $30 
Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service....... 


One year’s service........ $100 2 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-415 Springfield 3, Mass. 
= 00000) 


INVESTIGATE 


BEFORE INVESTING 
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The stock market is moving. But you 
can’t afford to jump before you have a 
consensus of truly expert opinion. Indi- 
vidual opinion may be wrong, that’s why 
it’s a necessity to know the viewpoints 
of all the major market authorities. 


DUVAL’S Consensus, rushed to you less 
than 12 hours after the leading invest- 
ment service reports are out, shows the 
entire stock market picture. 


Get The Odds On Your Side! 


trial offer to new read- 
$1 ers for next 4 issues. 
Air mail - $1.25 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS 
Reg. with Securities & Exch. Comm. 
Dept. F141, 542 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 




















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Established 1934 
92 Liberty Street - New York 6, N. Y. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD'S easing of 
credit to carry listed securities js looked 
upon as bullish on stock values. 

In reducing margin requirements 
from 75% to 50%, the Board has auto- 
matically boosted the buying power 
now standing in margin accounts by 
approximately 50%. 

Demand for stocks should be further 
stimulated by the switching of old 
“cash” customers to a margin basis. 
Now it is definitely to the investor's 
advantage to carry stocks on margin 
rather than outright. 

(1) In this way, dividend income 
can be sharply increased. For example: 
$6,000 invested outright in 100 Gen- 
eral Motors brings in $450 dividends, a 
yield of 7.5%. This same $6,000 will 
carry 200 shares of GM on mar- 
gin, meaning $900 dividends. Interest 
charged by the broker on $6,000 bor- 
rdwed funds will be about $240, leav- 
ing, say, $660 net in dividends, a yield 
of 11% on the stockholder’s $6,000. 
Final result to stockholder, after income 
taxes, will depend upon what “tax 
bracket” he is in. However, his interest 
payment to the broker is a deductible 
item on his income tax form; and, re- 
gardless of his “tax bracket,” use of 
the margin device will substantially in- 
crease his dividend yield. 

(2) Another advantage in going “on 
margin,” for those investors willing to 
assume the added risks involved in bor- 
rowing funds, lies in the increased op- 
portunity for capital gain. This is an 
excellent way to make stock trading 
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profitable despite the burdensome tax 
on short-term capital gains. 

In the GM case above, for an inves- 
tor in the 50% tax bracket the extra 100 
shares will take care of Uncle Sam's 
tax, leaving free and clear the profit 
on the other 100. Moreover, on long- 
term trades (trades held over six 
months), or for investors in lower 
brackets, the advantage of holding 
stocks on margin is even greater. 

Thus, the arithmetic of lower stock 
margins should result in greater activity 
in stocks and a better all-around mar- 
ket. 

The background meaning of this new 
move by the credit-controllers or mon- 
ey-managers at Washington is some- 
thing else, and requires separate an- 
alysis. Stock margins have been held 
at virtually prohibitive levels for a long 
time, as part of the government's pro- 
gram of “fighting inflation.” Recent re- 
duction brings rate to lowest since 
July, 1945. Obviously, our monetary of- 
ficials are now worrying more about 
deflation than about inflation. 

This fact brings up two important 
questions: (1) Will deflation psychol- 
ogy spread and gain control of the pub- 
lic mind? (2) Will the Administration 
use additional and effective means of 
thwarting deflation? 

Some day the dollar may be again 
devalued. But other, less violent meas- 
ures will undoubtedly come first. 

For preservation of capital through 
the years, choice equities in American 
industry still have no equal. 


Forbes 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES... .Gross revenue in 1948 was 
$97,594,174, an increase of $11,326,191 or approx- 
imately 13 per cent over 1947. Net income was 
$11,287,114 — equivalent to $1.83 per share of 
common stock, after all charges including preferred 
dividends, compared with $1.95 per share in 1947. 


NEW CAPITAL ...A total of $85,915,396 of new money 
‘was obtained by the Company during the year from 
the sale of bonds and stocks. 

Such amount is nearly twice the new capital pro- 
cured in any previous year of the Company's history, 
and further new capital of approximately $45,000,000 
will probably be needed in 1949. 


PLANT EXPANSION... At the end of 1945, the last year 
of the war, the Company's investment in electric 
plant totaled $370,605,850. At December 31, 1948, 
its investment was $487,833,339, an increase of 
$117,227,489, or 31.6 per cent in the three-year 
period. 

Such three-year increase may be compared with an 
increase of only $13,114,156 in the four war years 
1942 through 1945. 


PLANT BUDGET FOR 1949... The Company's plant 
budget for 1949 is $74,091,724. Net additions to 


HIGHLIGHTS of 53rd Annual Report 
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plant for the year, after giving effect to retirements 
and salvage, are expected to approximate $68,500,000, 
compared with net additions of $57,410,388 in 1948. 


1949 PLANT BUDGET 


Hydroelectric Generating Plants . « $ 7,354,225 


Steam Electric Generating Plants. . . . 12,916,128 
Transmission Substations. . . . + « + 6,606,930 
Distribution Substations . . . . « « « 13,334,620 
Transmission Lines. . . . « © © © « 7,292,340 


Distribution Lines, Structures 
and Equipment . . . . » « « «+ 22,926,555 
All Other Departments . . . « » 3,660,926 


Total 1949 Plant Budget oe e078 $74, 091, 724 


POWER GENERATION AND DEMAND IN 1948... Toral 
energy transmitted during the year was 7,243,813,091 
kilowatt-hours, an increase of more than 8 per cent 
over 1947, and again an all-time record, The peak 
demand was 1,342,700 kilowatts. 


GROWTH OF COMPANY... The phenomenal growth of 
64.7 per cent since 1938 in the population of the area 
served by the Company is reflected in an even greater 
increase of 65.8 per cent in meters installed since that 
year. In 1948, 73,021 meters were added to the Com- 
pany’s system, compared with 71,447 in 1947, bring- 
ing the total at the end of the year to 853,988. 





DECEMBER 31, 1948 ’ 
Assets Liabilities 

Electric Plant . . . . - + « © « « $487,833,339 Stated Capital and Surplus. . . « « » $212,707,241 
Investments and Other Assets. . . » « 11,618,406 Bonded Indebtedness . . « « © « «© 203,000,000 
Ceprent Ase... co 22 0 ete 6; 8060s Current Liabilities. . . . 2 « © «© « 28,264,290 
Deferred Charges. . . . 0 0 0 0 5,938,914 Depreciation Reserve. . . » » «© ¢ » 106,489,488 
Capital Stock Expense “a - sa ee 2,578,870 Other Reserves and Liabilities 28 6° 7,394,546 
Total Assets. so 6 © © «© © +» $557,855,565 Total Liabilities. . . 6 © © «© » $557,855,565 
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“Before I knew 
the difference in 
savings accounts 















ie | was satisfied 


we with less. But now 
® I know the advan- 
tages of a Standard 
Federal savings ac- 
count, where my 
funds are federally 
insured up to $5,000, 
‘earn higher divi- 
dends, and are con- 
veniently available.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 











WRITE TODAY CURRENT 
for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 





financial statement — also 
your free copy of “Califor- 
nia Here I Come” picturing 
N “life the California way.” 


Ly. W Low. 


PRESIDENT 


Savings and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 
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HOLDING THESE 
STOCKS? 


F. W. Woolworth Stand. Oil, N. J. 


Am. Rad. & S.S. Shell Union Oil 
Armour & Co. Gen. Motors 
Western Union Int. Tel. & Tel. 
U. S. Steel Pub. Serv. E. & G. 
Am. Tel. & Tel Phillips 

- Edison, Chi. Copper 
Trans. & West. Air Pan Am. Airways 
Cons. Edison, N. Y. Pepsi-Cola 


Texas Co Paramount Pict. 
Penna. R.R 


Sunray Oil " s 
Farnsworth T.&R. Chesapeake & Ohio 
Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, OR 
LIST 7 OTHERS YOU OWN, 
and mail this ad to us. We will 
tell you if clients have been ad- 
vised to Hold or Switch them. 


No cost or obligation. 
Write Dept. F-74 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
AAA 











Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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by JOSEPH MINDELL 


Golds Defensive? 


AsIDE FROM the stimulation of a slight 
seasonal spring lift in business or a tech- 
nical market rebound, the basic stock 
market cycle and business cycle con- 
tinue to trend down. The raw material 
price break is beginning to be reflected 
at the finished goods level and in a de- 
cline in production. 

The optimistic speeches which al- 
ways characterize this phase of cyclical 
decline continue in abundance from 
top level representatives of industry, 
finance, and government—and carry, as 
always, the boomerang danger that a 
business slump may cause wide public 
disillusionment in the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of these spokesmen. 

But the cautious investor should con- 
tinue to await a fuller impact of the 
general business contraction on the 
stock market before re-entering the 
market aggressively, and meanwhile 
should stick to his defensive program. 

Are gold stocks a good hedge for the 
present period of general business and 
monetary contraction? In the past, the 
earnings of gold producers rose during 
periods of declining business and com- 
modity prices. 

Gold mining has been an adverse 
business for the past decade. Gold min- 
ing costs for labor and materials rose 
steadily from 1938 to 1948 during the 
inflationary phase of the cycle, while 
its product price remained fixed. 

During the period of war preparation 
most gold producers were operating be- 
low capacity because of manpower 
shortages. During the war, the gold 
mining companies lost men to the 
armed services and to the more essen- 
tial industries. Their comeback has 
been slow because of the competition 
for labor by other industries during the 
boom and the difficulty of training new 
miners after the years of disruption. 

In 1989 Homestake earned $5.08; 
in 1948 its earnings were only about 
$2. In the same period Dome’s earn- 
ings dropped from $1.97 to 84¢, and 
McIntyre’s from $4.66 to $3.10. Ex- 
cept for MclIntyre, their dividends 
dropped proportionately. 

Now that the various inflationary 
forces have weakened, the overall 
costs of gold mining are receding. 
More men are becoming available, and 
production’ schedules are rising. 

The price of gold is set by a regula- 
tory body, and remains stable for long 
periods. The present price is $85 per 


80 


ounce. If the price should be changed, 
there are several reasons why it would 
be most likely upwards. First, as part 
of the anti-deflation program, just as 
was done during the depths of the 
depression of the early 1930s; second, 
if Great Britain were to devalue her 
currency, we might raise the price of 
gold to enable United States merchan- 
dise to compete in world markets. 

Homestake is our largest domestic 
gold producer. Its earnings, before 
percentage depletion, dropped about 
60% from 1939 to 1948. Now selling 
around 388, it should earn between 
$3.25 and $3.50 when the labor sup- 
ply of miners increases enough to 
enable the company to get operations 
back to normal. From such earnings, 
a $3 dividend is probable. The larger 
gold companies always pay out the 
bulk of their earnings in dividends. 
On these assumptions, the price-earn- 
ings ratio runs about 11%, which was 
the average for 1939; and the yield 
would be about 8%, which also was 
the average for 1939. 

McIntyre Porcupine operates a 
whole series of mines in the Porcupine 
District of Ontario, Canada. It suf- 
fered only a small reduction in. earm- 
ings and was able to cover a $3 divi- 
dend, which was its 1939 dividend. 
Selling at 46, its price-earnings ratio 
is higher than 1939, but its yield is 
about the same. In addition to its 
mining operations, the company has 
increased its holdings of other securi- 
ties. 

Dome suffered a greater earnings 
decline than McIntyre for 1948 versus 
1939, but less than Homestake. An 
unfavorable trend in its recovery of 
gold per ton of ore will handicap the 
company in increasing earnings. How- 
ever, its earning power may be 
bolstered by its new Campbell Red 
Lake property. The price of the stock, 
around 14, is below its 1939 range, 
and seems to be taking into considera- 
tion the declining trend in its recovery 
per ton of ore. At 14, the yield is 6%. 

It must be pointed out that Ameri- 
can owners of Canadian gold mining 
stocks are subject to a 15% withhold- 
ing tax on non-residents—which, how- 
ever, is deductible from U.S. taxes. 
Most Canadian companies have Amer- 
ican transfer agents for common 
stocks, and double death taxes are 
thus avoided. 
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Informative Reading 
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Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


NO CIGARETTE 
HANGOVER 


when you smoke PHILIP Morris! 
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604. Makes SEnsE TO ME: A unique 
assault, combining frontal and flanking 
techniques, on a recent newspaper story 
concerning the aims of a recently ap- 
pointed Congressional committee investi- 
gating “huge” industry profits. The repro- 
duced story is accompanied by “marginal” 
longhand notes, plus further typed, de- 
tailed comments on how “every American 
shares the profits of business.” 


605. ConsuMER PurcHAsING PowER— 
1949: A detailed analysis of consumer 
purchasing power, savings, and consumer 
debt, and their relationship to market po- 
tentials. Graphically illustrated with charts 
and diagrams, the report throws lucid light 
on a complex subject. 


606. TramninG SALESMEN: Timely and 
thorough treatise on a subject of mount- 
ing importance to all branches of indus- 
try. The 60-page booklet carries a training 
program through its organization, devel- 
opment, presentation, methods, group 
size, and training aids right on up to ex- 
ecutive participation. Appendix includes a 
bibliography, list of trade associations ac- 
tive in sales-training work, and an out- 
line of the current pee of several 
companies, 


607. WELCOME THE SALESMAN!: Inter- 
esting address before the marketing con- 
ference of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce on the necessity for enterprising 
salesmanship in today’s buyer's market. 
An appeal to industry to “get in there and 
slug it out” with competition. 


608. How To Use Cotor on Corrvu- 
GATED Boxes: Informative booklet on the 
skillful use of color as an aid to practical 
modern merchandising. Illustrates color ef- 
fectiveness as applied to many nationally 
known products with  sales-stimulating 
packaging. 


609. How to HANDLE A SEASONAL 
Promotion: Concrete instructions to re- 
tailers on the intelligent handling of pro- 
motion in connection with a specific sea- 
son, holiday, or occasion. Outlines the role 
the buyer plays in preparation for the 
event, as well as the necessity for incul- 
cating enthusiasm for the sales campaign 
among the sales force. Accents the part 
imagination, price, quality, and merchan- 
dising plays in promotion, along with eye 
appeal and timing. 
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That’s Why Over 


2 MILLION MORE 


Smokers SWITCHED to 





PROVED 


DEHMITELY 


Yes, find f If LESS 
how ind i ; at C 
y mild, how c [RRITATIN 


and fresh a good cigarette 


than any other 
leading brand! 


NO OTHER CIGARETTE 
i MAKE THAT STATEMENT! 


can taste. Try a pack of 
PHILIP MORRIS. 


YOu’LL BE GLAD TOMORROW— 
YOU SMOKED PHILIP MORRIS TODAY! 


a PHILIP MORRIS 























Burroughs 


193RD CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRROUGHS 
Appinc MacHINE COMPANY, 
payable June 10, 1949, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 2, 1949. 

SHELDON F. Hatt, 
Detroit, Michigan, Secretary 
March 31, 1949. 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 79 

A dividend of Thirty- 
Seven and One-Half 
Cents ($0.375) per share 
on the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. will 
be paid April 30, 1949, to stockholders 
of record April 8, 1949, as shown on the 
books of the Company. 

Ottumwa, lewa. George A. Merrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 




















Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 
BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages .. . Charts 
37 Chapters ... Glossary ... Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 

trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text, and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mistakes and increase profits. 
_ Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market -bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
ae = U. S. Canada qa Foreign, 

- Fill in and return cou below. Mon 

if not satisfied. _ + 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 4-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Pi d f i © 
book “THE STOCK MARKET ane Gee 
for Investors”: 


Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 
CL) Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
C) Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 
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Stock Analysis ff 





by W. C. HANSON 


Profits Made in 
Undervalued Stocks 


QuirE A sTIR was created in Wall 
Street recently when Forses (Feb. 15 
issue) listed a group of stocks selling 
below their net asset values, quickly 
followed by a similar article in Life. 
Both surveys dramatically pointed up 
one of the strange cases of our times, 
namely, that some stocks are “worth 
more dead than alive.” 

But the question may arise in some 
quarters as to whether these compari- 
sons really prove anything, and 


assets per share. That same list is 
reproduced in the accompanying 
table, together with some subsequent 
information. 

What happened to this group of 
stocks makes a most fascinating story. 
Taking a “look at the record,” the 
facts show that anyone buying the 
stocks in Mr. Graham’s list and hold- 
ing them until their subsequent bull 
market highs (such as 1937 or 1946) 
would pile up impressive capital gains. 








UNDERVALUED STOCKS OF 19832 SHOWED 
SUBSTANTIAL APPRECIATION 


Data per Share, June,1932—, Highest Price 
Net Since 1932 
Cash Quick (And Year of Recent 
Price Assets Assets Highest Price) Price 
Amer. Car & Fdry. Pfd. 20% $50 $108 182% (1946) 72 
Amer. Locomotive Pfd.. 80% 4l 63 125 (1937) 90 
Amer. Steel F’dries. Pfd. 60 128 186 110 (1937) —_ 
Amer. Woolen Pfd...... 15% 30% 85 182% (1946) 87 
SS 7 7 12 45% (1935) 80 
Howe Sound ......... 6 10 ll 90% (1937) 40 
Hudson. Motors........ 4% 5% 7 34% (1946) 12 
Hupp Motors.......... 2 5% Th 7%* (1933) 2 
Lima Locomotive...... 8% 19 86 88 (1946) 10 
Magma Copper ....... 4% 9 12 63 (1937) 15 
Marlin Rockwell....... Th 11% 18 67 (1944) 49 
Motor Products........ 18 15% 19 69 (19385) 21 
Munsingwear ......... 10% 17 84 55 (1946) ll 
Nash Motors.......... 10 18% 14 82% (1934) 13 
N. Y. Airbrake......... 4% 5 y 98% (1937) 80 
Oppenheim Collins. .... 5 9% 15 51Y (1946) 20 
ae 1% 8 5% 34% (1946) 9 
Stand. Oil of Kansas... . 7 8% 14 66 (1947) ‘. 
Stewart Warner........ 2% 3% 7 26% (1946) 12 
White Motors......... T% 13 34 47% (1945) 16 





*Highest price prior to 1937 recapitalization. 








whether the investor buying under- 
valued shares will eventually see a 
profit. 

A very interesting answer is 
vided by a similar list compiled 17 
years ago, when investor sentiment was 
also in a depressed state, and stocks 
of prominent firms were being vir- 

y given away. 

Back in the cheerless days of June, 
1932, Forses carried a group of un- 
dervalued stocks compiled by Benja- 
min Graham. tely entitled, 
“Selling America For 50 Cents on the 
Dollar,” Mr. Graham’s list showed a 
pe S See bee ta Se 
ow their respective cash and “quick” 


Meanwhile, in pang, ya profits | 


grow, they would have been receiving 
substantial dividend checks in most 
cases. 

To cite a few specific cases: Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Pfd. increased 6.5 
times from its June, 1932, price to its 
subsequent high. ican Locomo- 
tive Pfd. rose 4.1 times, American 
Woolen Pfd. 11.9 times, C 
6.5 times, Howe Sound 15 times, 
Hudson Motors 8.8 times, Lima Loco- 
motive 10.4 times, Magma Copper 14 
times, N. Y. Airbrake 21.8 times, Re 
Motors 23.8 times, Stewart-Warner 
11.1 times, and White Motors 6.1 
times. 
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But even if the holder of these 
stocks didn’t sell out at the bull market 
top prices, he would still have a paper 

rofit in most cases if he held them 
until today. (However, in comparing 
today’s figures with those of 1932, 
allowance must be made for capital 
and corporate changes in certain cases. 
But this does not affect the validity 
of the overall comparison. ) 

If case histories like these prove 
anything at all, it is that price sooner 
or later adjusts itself to real value. 

Undervaluations, as in 1932, 1942, 
and some cases in 1948-1949, gen- 
erally are corrected when investors 
once again place a more realistic eval- 
uation on stocks. But, in most cases, 
this requires real patience on the part 
of holders. 

Of course, it should not be inferred 
that each and every stock now selling 
below book value will necessarily work 
out as handsomely as Mr. Graham’s 
list did in 1982. For one thing, stocks 
then were at a historic low, which is 
not true of even today’s “Milquetoast” 
market. But, for those interested in 
pursuing the future course of shares 
now selling under their balance sheet 
values, here are some interesting addi- 
tions to the recent Forses list: 


Book 
Value* 


18.68 

$5.34 

$13.88 

5 6.41 

Internt’l Tel. & Tel. . 10 44.14 
Paraffine Co. ....... 17 18.29 
5 11.08 

United Gas Improve. 21 $1.68 


*From latest available balance 
sheets. #On combined Class A and 
common shares. 


Recent 
Price 





Congratulations 


‘Robert C, Tait, elected president of 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

Ambrose J. Seitz, elected executive 
vice-president of Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 

B. Franklin Conner, elected presi- 
dent of Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 

Vice-Admiral Earle W. Mills, U.S.N. 
(retired), elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director of Foster Wheeler 
Corp. 

John A. Crowe, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of American Tobacco Co. 

James M. Darbaker, appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales of Camegie Illi 
nois Steel Corp. 

Dr. Warren L. McCabe, elected a 
vice-president and director of research 
of The Flintkote Co. 


April 15, 1949 


Report on Annual Reports 


‘ IN THIS NEW feature ForBEs editors 


will score corporate annual reports from 
the viewpoint of the intelligent inves- 
tor seeking to evaluate a company’s 
worth and to assess its future prospects. 

The editors believe that the ideal 
report should tell a story about 
people (management and employees), 
their activities (financial, manufactur- 
ing, sales) , their problems (outside fac- 
tors affecting the company), and their 
progress (earnings or losses). 

Reports will be scored on three 
counts: 

1. Presentation—Is it attractive, sin- 
cere, candid, text easy to read and un- 
— facts pictorially dramatized, 
etc 

2. Financial Data—Are dollars and 


cents results translated by word and 
picture into understandable terms; does 
information tell how the money came 
in and went out; tell who got what and 
why? 

8. General Information—Are com- 
plete data on all phases of company’s 
sateen orm manufacturing, em- 
ployee relations, etc.—included; does 
material help reader understand what 
the company is, what it does, how it 
functions, what it stands for? Are its 
problems and prospects sufficiently 
highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or 
over is very good. Final score is 
weighted. (Interested readers may 
write for statement itemizing scoring 
factors. ) 





U.S. Steel Corp. 


Deft handling of a wilderness of facts 
makes an interesting, informative story. 
Excellent résumé of results and of factors 
influencing operations. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


General Information 
Final Score 


Unimaginative treatment detracts from 
an otherwise sound story. Pictorially poor; 
it needs illustrations, graphs, and charts 
to make its message more effective. 


Abbott Laboratories 


Few tricks are missed in this dramatic 
presentation. Makes full use of pictures 
to tell a snappy product story; graphs are 
liberally used to simplify financial data. 
General Portland Cement Co. 


Presentation 


Though a novice in the field, its second 
annual report is lively, well tailored. Weak 
spots: scant data on research, competition. 


Greyhound Corp. 


In a report as smooth riding as one of 
its buses, the management provides an 
interesting, balanced narrative. Good in- 
sight given into operations and results. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Picture treatment good, but financial 
section needs stimulus of graphs and 
charts. 


Allan B. Du Mont Laboratories 


While adequate pictorially, financial 
data could be more effectively highlighted. 
An uneven story. 


Sylvania Electric Products 


General Information 
Final Score 


Uniformly good presentation. Intelli- 
gent use of graphs adds much to reader 
understanding. Cover is uninteresting, 
lacks snap. 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Well-told story, making good use of 
summary pages to highlight operations. 
Much information provided, though use 
of more graphs would add to presentation. 


Marshall Field & Co. 


Basically sound, it is limited in scope, 
especially in financial presentation. Pic- 
tures, graphs, and charts would help clari- 
fy operations, add more punch. 














Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Those who compare the age in 
which their lot has fallen with a golden 
age which exists only in imagination 
may talk of degeneracy and decay, but 
no man who is correctly informed as 
to the past will be disposed to take a 
morose or desponding view of the pres- 
ent. —THomMas MACauLay. 


Perseverance is more prevailing than 
violence; and many things which can- 
not be overcome when they are together 
yield themselves up when taken little 
by little. ' —PLUTARCH. 


It is a hard rule of life, and I believe 
a healthy one, that no great plan is 
ever carried out without meeting and 
overcoming endless obstacles that come 
up to try the skill of man’s hand, the 
quality of his courage, and the endur- 
ance of his faith—Donatp Dovctas. 


A chip on the shoulder indicates that 
there is wood higher up. 
—Kasco INFORMANT. 


The best leaders are those most in- 
terested in surrounding themselves with 
assistants and associates smarter than 
they are—being frank in admitting this 
—and willing to pay for such talents. 

—Amos PARRISH. 


The worst obstructionist in any com- 
munity is not the man who is opposed 
to doing anything, but the man who 
will not do what he can because he 
cannot do what he would like to do. 

—J. L. Lone. 


The record seems to show that free 
enterprise is the only system of govern- 
ment in the world that is not on trial. 
If it is on trial, why is America being 
called upon to save the world from 
economic chaosP—WaLTER S. GirForD. 


Reckon the days in which you have 
not been angry. I used to be angry 
every day; now every other day; then 
every third and fourth day; and if you 
miss it so long as thirty days, offer a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving to God. 

—EPICTETUs. 


The difference between failure and 
success is doing a thing nearly right 
and doing it exactly right. 

—Epwarps C. Smmmons. 


w 


It’s what each of us sows, and how, 
that gives to us character and prestige. 
Seeds of kindness, goodwill, and 
human understanding, planted in fer- 
tile soil, spring up into deathless friend- 
ships, big deeds of worth, and a 
memory that will not soon fade out. 
We are all sowers of seeds—and let us 
never forget it! 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Those unacquainted with the world 
take pleasure in intimacy with great 
men; those who are wiser fear the con- 
sequences. —HOoRACE. 


That state is best ordered when the 
wicked have no command, and the 
good have. —PiTTAcus. 


Cannot our ethical system be taught 
upon a non-sectarian basis in all 
schools, squaring it up with the sciences 
to the end that our boys and girls, 
when they emerge, are not ripe fruit 
for the disbelieving skeptics and the 
intellectual exhibitionists? 

—ANDREW V. CLEMENTS. 


Little progress can be made by mere- 
ly attempting to repress what is evil; 
our great hope lies in developing what 
is good. —CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


He that sympathizes in all the hap- 
piness of others, perhaps himself en- 
joys the safest happiness; and he that 
is warned by the folly of others has 
perhaps attained the soundest wisdom. 

—COLTON. 


One cool judgment is worth a thou- 
sand hasty counsels. 
—Wooprow WILSON. 


Happy the man who has learned the 
cause of things and has put under his 
feet all fear, inexorable fate, and the 


noisy strife of the hell of greed. 


Solitary reading will enable a man to 
stuff himself. with information, but 
without conversation his mind will be. 
come like a pond without an outlet- 
a mass of unhealthy stagnature. It is 
not enough to harvest knowledge by 
study; the wind of talk must winnow 
it and blow away the chaff. Then will 
the clear, bright grains of wisdom he 
garnered, for our own use or that of 
others. —WILLIAM MATTHEWws, 


More than half the difficulties of the 
world would be allayed or removed by 
the exhibition of good temper. 

—ARTHUR HE ps, 


Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any material 
force—that thoughts rule the world. 

—EMERSON. 


A man would do well to carry a 
pencil in his pocket, and write down 
the thoughts of the moment. Those that 
come unsought for are commonly the 
most valuable, and should be secured, 
because they seldom return. —Bacon. 


We must not Jet go manifest truths 
because we cannot answer all: cuestions 
about them. —JEREMY COLLIER. 


Bad laws are the worst sort of 
tyranny. —BUuRKE. 


Nothing in this world is so good as 
usefulness. It binds your tellow crea- 
tures to you, and you to them; it tends 
to the improvement of your own char- 
acter and gives you a real importance 
in society, much beyond what any 
artificial station can bestow. 

—B. C. Bropr. 


There can be no economy where 
there is no efficiency. —BEACONSFIELD. 


All who have meditated on the art of 
governing mankind have been cén- 
vinced that the fate of empires depends 
on the education of youth.—ARIsTOTLE. 


It is well to think well; it is divine 
to act well. —Horace MAnvn. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 











A Text. . 


Sent in by Joseph Engel, Jr., 
Hicksville, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


He that despiseth his neighbor sinneth: 
but he that has mercy on the poor, happy 
is he. 


—Proverss 14:21 
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Young man with good connections 


Na Bell telephone central office, this Western 
I Electric installer is connecting thousands 
of wires to new equipment to provide more 
and better service. 

Here’s one of 18,000 trained Western Elec- 
tric installers who do this job for Bell Tele- 
phone companies. Crews are working in some 
1,600 central offices to connect new equipment 


which, like your telephone, is made by West- 
ern Electric. 


e Western Electric is part of the Bell System— 
has been since 1882. This assures closest coopera- 
tion between people who design telephone equip- 
ment, people who make it and people who operate 
it. Their teamwork has given this country the 
best telephone service on earth. 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER 


of telephone apparatus for of supplies for Bell 
the Bell System. Telephone companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR INSTALLER 


of Bell telephone ap- 
paratus and supplies. 


of Bell System central 
office equipment. 
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They’re Hatching Fast Down Here 


All over the South, new factories are“break- 
ing through” to a future bright with unlimited 
opportunity... and with plenty of room to 


spread their industrial wings. 


Big or small, old or new, industries grow 


strong and sturdy...with a minimum of 





“scratching around”. . . in the bountiful land 

served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 

System. Because the fertile Southland ‘has 

everything they need for industrial well-being. 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrweeT S. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











